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A COMPLETE BRUNSWICK LONG PLAYING RECORDING 
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THE OPERA SCHOOL 
Principals : Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 
presents 


BASTIEN AND BASTIENNE, Mozart, 
and 
THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE, Ethel Smyth, 


with the support of the Arts Council of Great Britain 


Producers: Joan Cross * Anthony Besch. Conductor: Vilem Tausky. 
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Tickets : 10/6d., 5/-, & 3/6d. 


obtainable from The Opera School, Ltd., de Walden Institute, Charibert Street, London, N.W.8 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in 
association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
repertory includes: 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (World Premiere 3rd Dec.) 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN DER ROSENKAVALIER 
CARMEN RIGOLETTO AIDA 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE at 6.30 p.m. DER FREISCHUTZ 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


and 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
repertory includes: 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF PURCELL RINALDO AND ARMIDA 
(First performances) 
MAM’ZELLE ANGOT BALLET IMPERIAL THE FIREBIRD 
LES SYLPHIDES HOMAGE TO THE QUEEN 
LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE 
COPPELIA LE LAC DES CYGNES 


Full details from Box Office 10—7.30 Covent Garden 1066 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Concert Performance 


MARTHA 


by Friedrich von Flotow 
with: Patricia Baird, Glenice Halliday, 
James Atkins, William McAlpine, 
George James, Ronald Lewis 
Musical Direction: Peter Gellhorn 
TICKETS: 11-, 9- res. 4/- unres. 
Box Office Festival Hall 
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A famous Glyndebourne Production 
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M Don Giovanni JOHN BROWNLEE 
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Engelbert Humperdinck 


A Centennial Appreciation 
by John W. Klein 


Both as a man and as a musician, Humperdinck, who was born near 
Bonn on September 1, 1854, remains a somewhat baffling problem. Perhaps 
no One-opera composer has created a work of such poetic charm as Hansel 
und Gretel and then so regrettably failed to follow it up. Generally com- 


posers who have scored only one complete success do so as the result of 


what might justifiably be termed some lucky accident or combination of 
circumstances. Leoncavallo and (to a much lesser extent) Mascagni are 
perhaps the most striking instances of this phenomenon. Humperdinck, 
on the other hand, undoubtedly owed his sole great triumph to sheer 
musicianly qualities and not mainly to an effective subject or libretto. His 
masterpiece could only have been composed by a highly imaginative artist 
as well as by a most consummate technician. 

Hansel und Gretel (1893) is, nevertheless, a work that has led to astonishing 
disparity of opinion; for more than sixty years it has been persistently 
and contemptuously—denounced as purely derivative, as a slavish imitation 
of Wagner, with slender chances of survival. Even more frequently it has 
been dismissed as an engaging trifle with more than a touch of Teutonic 
heaviness and pretentiousness. But its admirers have, on the whole, been 
more discerning. Richard Strauss (no mean critic) proclaimed it one of the 
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greatest masterpieces of dramatic music, ‘a work which we Germans 
hardly deserve.’ And an eminent British critic has recently written: ‘I love 
Humperdinck’s music so much that I can hardly bear to speak to those 
who run it down.’ 

The most remarkable thing about Hdnse/ und Gretel is that the elaborate 
and exquisitely intricate score never conveys the impression of artifice or 
labour. The atmosphere could scarcely be more sensitively realized. 
Hansel has a childlike simplicity and wonder; it may also claim to be the 
only fairy-tale opera which has succeeded in achieving a universal and 
enduring success—and this almost solely on its musical merits. For how 
deplorably amateurish is its libretto! Has a more undramatic ‘poem’ ever 
been concocted for a musician of genius? Hdnse/, moreover, has had to 
face some fairly formidable competitors, the fairy-tale operas of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, but these lack the captivating touch of naiveté that renders 
Humperdinck’s work so irresistible. The sophisticated Russian is as ultra- 
civilized as Oscar Wilde and—despite his dazzling virtuosity as an 
orchestrator—fails where Humperdinck hits the nail squarely on the head. 

Yet how can one account for the fact that Humperdinck’s other works 
are so disappointing? Fundamentally they are lacking in individuality: 
only one of them is perhaps unjustifiably neglected: Kénigskinder (The 
Royal Children) (1910), based on a sentimental fairy-tale by Ernst Rosmer. 
This opera enjoys a certain popularity in Germany, whilst its British 
champions never cease to recommend it to Sadler’s Wells. But, though 
Humperdinck’s music is still attractive and occasionally colourful, its charm 
has become slightly laboured. As a whole, the work lacks drive and 
originality. Here, indeed, the critics are not altogether prejudiced; this 
opera is, they maintain, only a pale afterglow of Wagner, an insipid fairy-tale 
with incidental music, rather unconvincingly transformed into an inflated 
full-scale opera. Worst of all, there are no really vital figures in the work. 

Humperdinck, however, regarded 
it as his masterpiece; and in the last 
act he achieves some lovely and 
poignant music. We have only to 
think of the Minstrel’s farewell 
lament over the dead lovers, one 
of the most moving finales in all 
opera. This scene possesses a pathos 
akin to that of the Idiot in Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris and seems to convey 
a somewhat similar message. 

On the other hand, Humperdinck’s 
choral works, even the dramatic Luck 
of Edenhall (1884), based on one of 
the most colourful ballads of the poet 
Uhland, are mere journeyman’s work: 
the creations of an excellent student 
who is quite content to follow well- 
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worn tracks. His curious historical opera, Die Marketenderin (The Canteen 
Woman) (1914), into which he somewhat incongruously introduces Field- 
Marshal Bliicher, Wellington’s gruff old comrade-at-arms, is little more tha 
painstaking patriotic propaganda with a dash of light-heated banter that 
was scarcely native to him. 

The much better-known music he wrote for Sir Charles Cochran’ 
spectacular pantomime, The Miracle (1911), is on a somewhat higher 
level, for it is occasionally moving, particularly in the beautiful scene in 
which the children are presented with their Christmas gifts. But, as a 
whole, it has little of the magic of Hdnse/, and it is scarcely surprising that it 
failed to come up to the expectations of Cochran, who had summarily 
rejected Strauss in order to commission Humperdinck, whom he regarded 
as the most imaginative musician of his age. Nevertheless, the strenuous 
effort the hypersensitive composer made to justify his patron’s faith was 
more than his frail health could stand and led to a severe nervous breakdown 
from which he never entirely recovered. 

Unfortunately, there was nothing dynamic in his personality; throughou 
life he was curiously lacking in initiative and singleness of purpose. Not 
even the subject of Hdnsel was of his own choice. His sister Adelheid 
Wette suggested it; and it was his somewhat supercilious friend Hugo Wo! 
who insisted on his ‘dear good Hump’ turning what was then only an insipid 
charade with incidental music into a full-scale opera. The Metropolitan 
of New York subsequently commissioned him to undertake the same task 
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‘Konigskinder’ at Nuremberg: Martha Hermann and Josef Traxel as the 
Goose-Girl and the King’s Son Photo Ulrich 


opera house of Cologne rather than countenance outrageous cuts in Tannhduser. 

On the whole, his influence has been slight, thorugh it is significant that 
Siegfried Wagner, whose musical education had been entrusted to him, really 
revered him and endeavoured—however clumsily—to follow in his footsteps 
rather than in those of his redoubtable father. In Siegfried’s innocuous 
fairy-tale operas there is a definite streak of Humperdinck’s naive charm. 

It was also Siegfried Wagner—somewhat prone to indulge in over- 
statement—who declared that Hansel und Gretel was the most important opera 
since Parsifal. This dogmatic assertion has met with searing ridicule, but 
also with the approval of several eminent critics. ‘An irritating pronounce- 
ment,’ said Hanslick, no friend of the Wagnerians; ‘and the worst of it is— 
that it is true!’ It should not be overlooked that Humperdinck’s picturesque 
little masterpiece is possibly (Strauss’s Rosenkavalier excepted) the only 
post-Wagnerian German opera that will endure, so spontaneous is its charm 
and so consummate its craftsmanship. It might be termed the ‘Peter Pan’ 
of music, with an appeal no less compelling and certainly more universal. 
Strauss was justified in describing it as a unique creation, particularly for 
aGerman; for it is as delicate as gossamer. Strauss’s admiration, moreover, 
grew with the years; and in his tantalizing ‘artistic testament’ he even 
ventured to place Hdnsel above such imperishable masterpieces as 
Mussorgsky’s Boris and Verdi's Otello. This no doubt reveals a curious 
lack of a sense of proportion, but possibly Strauss remembered the dictum 
of his favourite philosopher, Frederick Nietzsche: ‘Everything divine 
runs on light feet,’ 
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Walton’s 


‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
| by John Warrack 


The story of the love of Troilus and Cressida is old, though not so old as 
the pre-classical era in which it is set. Its origin lies in the Roman de Troie 
(c. 1160) of Benoit de St Maure, based on spurious historical records; 
Guido de Colonna deals with it in his Historia Trojana; and it is the subject 
of Boccaccio’s J/ Filostrato. Upon this last source Chaucer based his great 
poern Troilus and Criseyde, and it is this version of the story that Christopher 
Hassall has used as the starting point for his libretto to Walton's opera. 
None of the subsequent versions—Lydgate’s Troy-Book, Shakespeare’s and 
Dryden’s plays, and Henryson’s pathetic account of Cressida’s last days— 
none of these has any connection with the story of the opera. In all of 
them except Dryden (and including Chaucer) Cressida is false. She is a 
widowed Trojan priestess who accepts the love of Troilus and deserts him 
for the Greek Diomede when the chance of war lands her in the enemy camp. 
It is she who is the central figure in the story in its every version. Hassall 
keeps her always in the centre of the picture—in fact, at one time he con- 
sidered calling the opera simply Cressida—but he breaks with tradition in 
defending her acceptance of Diomede as a gesture of resignation to a cruel 
fate. His characters are Chaucer's, shorn of their medievalism and seen 
against their ancient background through modern eyes. 

This opera is, then, a dramatic study of a woman’s character, pictured 
against the tragic, exciting, and even humorous events that bring about her 
end. It is a fascinating character, very true to life, very feminine, dominated 
by one ruling emotion. Chaucer describes her as ‘the ferfulleste wight that 
mighte be’. Fear rules her life, ‘fear’, in C. S. Lewis's description*, ‘of 
loneliness, of old age, of death, of love, and of hostility; of everything, 
indeed, that can be feared. And from this fear there springs the only 
positive passion which can be permanent in such a nature; the pitiable 
longing, more childlike than womanly, for protection.’ This is not to say 
that Cressida is cowardly. Hazlitt has called her ‘a grave, sober, considerate 
personage . . . who has an alternate eye to her character, her interest, and 
her pleasure.’ And Chaucer leaves us in no doubt about her charm: 

Nas non so fair, for passynge every wight 
So aungelik was hir natif beaute, 
That lik a thing inmortal semed she. 

The protection she longs for is elusive. Her first husband was killed 
in battle; she has become disillusioned (as such a character very easily 
would) and at the start of the opera she is a priestess of Pallas Athene, from 
whom she seems to derive small comfort. Her father Calkas (bass-baritone) 
is High Priest, but he is no support to her. She is cast upon her uncle 
Pandarus as a buffer against the world. And a very good buffer he is. 
Shrewd, witty, worldly-wise, and a born schemer, he has the very facility of 

* For an illuminating study of Cressida see in Chapter IV of Lewis's The Allegor 
of Love, a book which has had some influence on the libretto, 
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touch and easy approach to life that his brother and niece lack. He is the 
comedy figure of the opera. His part is actually described as tenor buffo; 
the vocal line is florid and takes in a good deal of falsetto. A few bars 
quotation will show both the nature of the writing and his own characteristic 
music in the accompaniment : 
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With a lonely, attractive niece and a lovesick young friend on his hands, 
Pandarus is in his element. He feels that the situation deserves the benefit 
of his professional touch. Troilus himself (tenor) is a less colourful figure. 
He is brave, ardent, impetuous, but one feels that he would have been no 
husband for a woman of Cressida’s sensibility. Nor would Diomede 
(baritone). He is the Greek captain who carries her off as ransom—a rough, 
rich soldier, of some attractions though coarser than Troilus, and who 
loves her really only because she is beautiful. ‘Oh, you are Greek ! and 
hard as the stones you tread on’, rails Pandarus at the crisis, but Diomede 
is too cocksure to care what anyone else thinks. His music is as military 
and unyielding as himself: Music Example 2 (overleaf). 

Evadne (mezzo-soprano) is Cressida’s devoted maid; Antenor (baritone), 
a friend of Troilus, is little more than a cog in the action; and Horaste 
(baritone) is as simply described in the cast-list—a hanger-on of Pandarus. 
The chorus is of Trojan citizens, soldiers, priests, Cressida’s women, and 
Argive watchmen; it appears importantly in Act I, not at all in Act II, and 
only briefly in Act II. 
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The four principal parts in the opera are Troilus, Cressida, Pandarus, and 
Diomede. Pandarus and Diomede are both given individual music to 
identify them (as already quoted); their characters are fixed points in the 
story and part of the circumstance that shapes the passage of events. The 
lovers, on the other hand, are the victims of circumstance; they react to it 
and they develop as the drama progresses. Their music is accordingly much 
more flexible and wider in range. There are, however, two motives, both 
concerned with Cressida. She is named (see Troilus’s part in Ex. 3) 
generally with a characteristic Walton rising major seventh before her name; 
and she surrenders herself in a figure that varies slightly, but that originally 
appears (symbolically) when the temple doors open to reveal her at first in 
the following form: Ex. 3 (oppdsite). The visual motive that accompanies 
this is Cressida’s crimson scarf: it signifies her love and her free giving of it 
(the music is not heard at the moment when she gives the scarf to Diomede), 
and is perhaps an echo in its symbolism of the Ros2 in the Romaznt of the 
Rose. 

There is no overture. Instead Walton opens the drama with a deep bass 
E that endures unshaken for fifty-three bars (compare the opening B flat 
pedal of his symphony). The curtain rises in the tenth bar to reveal an 
apprehensive crowd gathered before the temple of Pallas. Over its fearful 
muttering rise the voices of Calkas and the priests behind the scene in prayer. 
The crowd is divided, one half faithful to, the other resentful of, the silent 
goddess. Calkas appears and hushes everyone with the news that a 
messenger has got through to Delphi and brought an answer from the 
oracle. He recounts in hexameters the messenger’s adventures, and from 
within the temple a woman’s voice speaks the prophecy: Troy must parley 
with the Greeks. Popular feeling rises against this weak-hearted sentiment, 
and Antenor disbelievingly demands to see the messenger. Troilus struggles 
through the hostile people, defends Calkas against them, and disperses them, 
but is himself rebuked by Antenor, who accuses him, rightly, of being there 
only in order to catch a glimpse of Cressida. Antenor then goes off to lead 
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a foray. In his first aria, ‘Child of the wine-dark wave’, Troilus cries to 
Aphredite for her blessing, and as he finishes the doors open and Cressida 
appears. He declares his love, to no apparent avail: she has seen him 
haunting the temple precincts and is beset with obscure misgivings (‘Morning 
and evening I have felt your glance’). 

At this point Pandarus enters and offers to take charge of the situation. 
But Calkas emerges in a travelling cloak, and mysteriously takes leave of 
Cressida. Ina long aria, “Slowly it all comes back’, she realizes the meaning 
of certain old omens and fights against her growing attraction to Troilus. 
Ev adne returns with the news that Calkas has gone—to the Greeks. Troilus 
reappears, coinciding with the return of the foray party, which has just been 
ambushed and lost its leader Antenor as a prisoner. He swears to win his 
friend back, either by force or by diplomacy. They seek a blessing from 
Calkas on their rescue mission, only to find that he has disappeared. 
Pandarus, to whom all this is of secondary importance, invites Cressida to 
supper the next day to set the scene for his plan, and persuades her to give 
Troilus her scarf to encourage him in his rescue of Antenor. 

The second act is divided into two scenes, both played in an upper room 
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of Pandarus’s house. Supper is over, and the guests are playing chess. A 
storm is blowing up, and Pandarus gleefully sends for Troilus while per- 
suading Cressida not to attempt to get home that night. Her women 
prepare her for the night in the beautifully simple quartet ‘Put off the serpent 
girdle’. Alone, she admits her Icve for Troilus in the aria ‘At the haunted 
end of the day’. Pandarus returns to say that Troilus is in the house, driven 
there by fierce jealousy; he overhears this nonsense, and breaks in to 
reassure the tearful Cressida. As Pandarus plans, the relief of reconciliation 
breaks down all reserve, and night falls upon them as they sing in praise 
and thanks to Aphrodite. The stormy orchestral interlude describes the 
passage of the night in some detail. 

The next morning dawns clear, but as the lovers stand looking over the 
roofs of Troy a drum is heard. A Greek deputation, headed by Diomede, 
is at the door, and Pandarus, fearful of a scandal, bids Troilus hide. It has 
been arranged that Antenor is to be exchanged—for Cressida. Pandarus’s 
assurance deserts him. Cressida is discovered hiding in an alcove, and as 
Diomede departs, leaving orders for her to be made ready, Troilus bursts 
into the room again in anguish, promising to do all he can to reverse this 
terrible decision. As a gesture of love he gives her back her red scarf. 

Act III is set in the Greek camp ten weeks later. Cressida is near despair 
at receiving no word from Troilus. Evadne and Calkas try to persuade her 
to accept Diomede, who has been wooing her persistently, and left alone she 
admits to a fear of him that is not untouched by attraction. As Evadne 
returns from the walls of Troy, again without word, she finally yields to the 
pleas of all around her and to what seems Fate, and gives Diomede the 
symbolical red scarf. He departs joyfully. 

At this critical moment Pandarus and Troilus appear, having come through 
the Greek lines. Troilus has never wavered in his love, but all his messages 
have been burnt by Evadne, who feels that Cressida’s love for Troilus is 
now hopeless. Trumpets are heard, and Diomede enters to claim his queen. 
Troilus is shattered to see Diomede bearing the scarf, and they quarrel. 
Cressida is told to make her decision, which she hesitantly does—for Troilus. 
The chorus bursts out in a roar of reproach. A most beautiful sextet now 
builds up voice by voice, with each of the characters disillusioned in a different 
way by the same events. Then Diomede spurns the fatal scarf underfoot 
and fights with Troilus. He is beaten to his knees, and Troilus steps back, 
to be stabbed from behind by Calkas. Diomede, who has a warrior respect 
for his rival, disgustedly sends Calkas back to his fate in Troy, and he orders 
Cressida to be given to the common soldiers. The stage clears, leaving her 
alone. For the last time she sings of her love for Troilus (‘Turn, Troilus, 
turn, on that cold river’s brim’). She takes up the bedraggled scarf, in 
which she wraps Troilus’s fallen sword, and, as a few of the soldiers approach 
casually, she stabs herself. 

Composer and librettist have worked in the closest collaboration over this 
story. Sometimes, according to Hassall, ‘the abandoned versions lie as 
numerous as the seven layers of Troy’. It is certainly a dramatic tale, and 
Walton has matched it with music that even on paper and in a voice and 
piano play-through is stunning in its impact. One immediately striking 
quality about the music is its melodic richness. It is not an easy vocal line 
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that Walton writes, but once learnt it catches in the memory with unusual 
persistence. Harmonically there are signs of Walton’s increasing acceptance 
of dissonance as the norm, although it is all diatonically based. Not only 
is extreme discord used for climactic effect, as in Belshazzar’s Feast, and for 
a bitter-sweet anguish (Act III in particular), as in the Viola Concerto and the 
Andante of the Symphony, but in simp!e accompaniments the chords, for all 
their innocent progress, are usually complex. The language is, however, so 
fluent and so confident that the ear accepts en masse what it might jib at 
en morceau, and the dissonance will of course sound more natural when the 
work is heard properly with orchestra. The piano accentuates the stridencies 
unfairly. 

Walton’s most successful works have hitherto each had one dominant 
mood, and his gift for sustaining atmosphere is one of the most characteristic 
qualities of his music. An opera must naturally range wider, and this music 
ranges wider than anything Walton has written. It is true that the character 
of Cressida is the unifying factor of the work; it is true that each act has 
its own dominant mood, which might be described as Act I, expectation, 
Act II, fulfilment followed by disappointment, Act III, disillusion: but 
within and without these broadly defined limits there is immense contrast of 
mood and action. Cressida’s great introspective aria in Act I, ‘Slowly it all 
comes back’, is a case in point: it begins with a simple C sharp minor tune, 
simply accompanied, and rises to an elaborate and impassioned climax, 
which is broken with a powerful discord, hammered out by the orchestra, 
and the news of Calkas’s defection in nervous, brittle music. Contrast 
this with the subtle mood-painting in the Act III sextet, where the six very 
different principal characters are momentarily unified by their disillusion. 
The expression of this kind of situation is the special province of music: it 
is purely operatic in conception. Other examples, equally felicitous, abound 
in this fascinating score. It is not, however, a work that lends itself to 
intellectual dissection; it relies wholeheartedly upon its dramatic impact for 
effect, and it has been written and composed with this end kept firmly in 
view. This is a big work: whatever the impression made on December 3 
at Covent Garden, no one will complain that Walton and Hassall have not 
deliberately courted a large responsibility, and faced it with a resolution that 
is lacking in their charming, wayward heroine. 

(The music is reproduced by permission of the composer and the Oxford 
University Press.) 
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The Index to Volume V of OPERA is now in preparation, and will be available at 
the end of January or early in February. It will cost Is. 6d. post free, and will 
only be sent to readers who order it in advance. Orders and remittances should be 
sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. Regular subscribers to OPERA receive their indexes automatically. 


_——— 


The attention of readers is drawn to the recent innovation at Covent Garden 
whereby twelve illuminated music stands have been made available in the Gallery 
Slips for students and others who wish to follow the performances of operas with 
a score. There is no extra charge for this service. The seat numbers are: 
BB 28-33 and DD 28-33. 
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The Scala under Toscanini: 7 | ~ 


A Formula without a future (ee 


by Claudio Sartori SS 
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If we glance at the accounts, we find they speak anything but favourably 
of Toscanini’s period of dictatorship, and at the same time give some idea 
of the public’s odd behaviour. At first the public followed the experiment 
of a repertory theatre with increasing enthusiasm, season by season, right 
up to 1925. The peak was reached during the 1924-5 season. After that, 
attendance began to dwindle, while production costs increased steadily, 
despite the fact that new productions were far less in number than revivals 
of repertory operas. Here are some end-of-season balances. They speak 
for themselves: 




















Season Receipts Expenses Deficit 
1921-2 L. 6,598,000 L. 7,425,000 L. 827,000 
1922-3 8,993,000 10,400,000 1,407,000 
1923-4 12,380,000 13,269,000 889,000 
1924-5 12,886,000 13,047,000 161,000 
1925-6 12,285,000 14,903,000 1,618,000 
1926-7 12,615,000 15,063,000 2,448,000 
1927-8 11,635,000 14,770,000 3,135,000 
1928-9 10,028,000 14,864,000 











Toscanini’s dictatorship ended in a deficit of nearly five million lire, 
an enormous sum for the time, especially when one considers that members 





















of the orchestra and chorus did not, as now, receive a fixed salary, but The 

were paid only for the season. The dream of a repertory theatre ended 
in complete financial disruption. But if the formula of a repertory theatre auth 
was a financial failure, did it yield the artistic results Toscanini had hoped there 
for? The maestro himself has never made any comments on the subject, pres: 
but perhaps the facts may speak on his behalf. worl 
At the close of the 1928-9 season, Arturo Toscanini not only left the have 
Scala once and for all, but also abandoned the opera house for ever. Since Tt 
then he has only occasionally, and in exceptional cases, conducted operatic the 1 
performances. He brought his operatic career to a dramatic end, taking whol 
the Scala company to Vienna and Berlin for performances of Falstaff and he h; 
Lucia in Vienna, Falstaff, Rigoletto, Lucia, Trovatore, Manon and Aida beari 
in Berlin, all with his ever-loyal interpreters: Stabile, De Muro Lomanto, in its 
Ines Alfani-Tellini, Elvira Casazza, Mita Vasari, Franci, Toti Dal Monte, castle 
Aureliano Pertile, Lauri-Volpi, Galeffi, Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, Rosetta impe 
Pampanini, Badini. It was a proof abroad of the excellence reached by the and | 
theatre through this new system. askin 
But once he had obtained international recognition, Toscanini turned routit 
his back on the Scala rostrum and refused to continue the experiment. gloric 
The pretexts for the break were many and valid, yet all are perhaps singularly Wh 
insufficient. First of all there was the fatigue from incessant work which There 
allowed no slackening or relief; then there was the internal political his in 
situation, and the increasing disagreement between himself and the fascist The 
opera 
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The Scala auditorium after the bombing 


authorities, against whose interference he had been constantly fighting; 
there were concert engagements in America which became ever more 
pressing. There was also the necessity to secure the possibility of permanent 
work abroad for the time—which he felt to be imminent—when he would 
have to leave Italy, an exile. 

There was, however, another reason, that went much deeper, for which 
the maestro abandoned not only the Scala but also the opera house as a 
whole. The fact was that the formula of the repertory theatre, on which 
he had placed so many hopes, had burnt itself out. It had matured rapidly, 
bearing splendid fruits in its early years. Then it had begun to show faults 
in its structure, and had finally threatened to overthrow the entire magnificent 
castle over the precipice of bankruptcy. Toscanini had already erected his 
imperishable monument. Was he then to stand by and witness its aging 
and degradation, which seemed more imminent than anticipated? It was 
asking too much. It would be left to others either to continue in a fruitless 
routine or to attempt new experiments. For him it was time to relax 
gloriously at the conclusion of a long career. 

What were the warning signs which led Toscanini to such decisive action? 
There were at least two: the financial deficit, and the impossibility of fixing 
his interpretation in time and space. 

The financial question was serious. Costs were always rising. Repertory 
operas, although using the same sets, were costing almost as much as new 
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productions. The sets, in fact, were a minimum part of the expenses, 
whereas the human element cost as much for a repertory opera as for any 
other. On the other hand public support had decreased, and Toscanini 
could not but recognize the fact. His explanation was his own prolonged 
direction: the binomial Toscanini-Scala had become such a habit as to 
have jaded the public’s interest in it! Under his direction the Scala had 
become a somewhat partial opera house, with a limited repertory that 
went only by exception further back than 1850 or further forward than 1920. 

As for the other question, it was often very difficult to engage the same 
artists for the principal roles, and one newcomer could upset the whole 
painstakingly achieved balance, and set ‘new problems to be solved. Or 
else the indisposition of an artist at the last moment could throw everything 
into chaos. This was work to exhaust a whole army of conductors, let 
alone one. And to this must be added all the bitterness which is always 
involved in theatrical life, all the oppressive nervous tension which the 
concentration of his directive capacities involved. 

Besides, the public was always finding something to grumble about. 
Not from a strictly musical point of view of course. But with the passing 
of time and the changing of tastes, different standards were inevitably 
demanded of staging, production, of whole performances. The visual 
values of a spectacle and the increasingly important functions of the producer 
were beginning to assert themselves. And in the latter a new rival 
to the conductor had now appeared on the scene. 

Toscanini was not the type to allow any sort of joint-ownership. His 
productions sprang from the totalitarian impulse of the conductor. His 
producers and designers were useful elements, but entirely at his service. 
Such in fact were Luigi Sapelli (Caramba), stage director, and the producers 
Andoga, Melnikoff, Sanine, Wirk, Lert, Wallerstein, André, Forzano, 
Frigerio and Salvini. For him to share his work would have meant the 
disruption of his principle. Rather than relinquish a single portion of his 
functions, he would relinquish the whole theatre. 

He was to work again in the opera house, but only occasionally, staging 
special festival productions (Bayreuth, Salzburg) and always as a dictator. 
And then, in the years spent in America, his operatic activity was at last 
to find peace in the recording of complete operas. This medium meant 
for him the elimination of all clash with the stage and with all the 
Napoleons relevant to it. Above all, it meant the fixing in time of his 
interpretations, it meant at last catching them with Faust’s cry of ‘Verweile 
doch’. At last he was able to obtain the performance of an opera as he had 
dreamedit, and play it over and over again, always the same, safe from any 
exterior incident that might prevent or alter its performance. Toscanini’s 
true repertory was only then to take shape. It grew as the result of all 
his past experience, thanks to the years at the Scala, but unfortunately away 
from the Scala. 

He did return to the Scala, but only as an act of love, to reconsecrate it 
after it had recovered from the wounds inflicted upon it by the second 
world war. The people of Milan themselves had asked him to come, for 
they felt they could not reopen their theatre without his consent and blessing. 
They had written to him on the doors of the building in the days of the 
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The people of Milan call for Toscanini 


Liberation, when those same doors enclosed nothing but the debris of the 
ancient auditorium. On the evening of May 11, 1946, he once more opened 
the Scala doors to the public. Not to conduct an opera, however, but a 
concert of Italian operatic music of Ais period: Rossini (excerpts from 
La Gazza Ladra, William Tell and Mosé); Verdi (Nabucco, Vespri Siciliani, 
Te Deum); Puccini (Manon Lescaut); and Boito (Mefistofele). With him 
were a few of his own interpreters and some younger artists: Mafalda 
Favero, Renata Tebaldi, Jolanda Gardino, Giovanni Malipiero, Mariano 
Stabile, Tancredi Pasero, Giuseppe Nessi and Carlo Forti. The whole 
world listened. 

Given a fresh impulse from his own hand, the Scala has to-day begun to 
move forward again. The formula of repertory opera has had to be aban- 
doned, or at least very much changed and widened in scope. Instead of 
trying to curtail the inevitable expenses, the management is constantly 
endeavouring to increase income by catering for an ever wider circle of 
public. A repertory exists only in the fixed elements of the theatre 
(orchestra and chorus); in actual fact it is constantly changing, since a 
production cannot please for more than a few seasons the ever-varying 
tastes of the public today, and is always requiring new sets and producers. 
On the other hand, the public’s wider education demands a greater variety 
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in the choice of operas, particularly as regards the remoter past. There 
remains, however, with the theatre the seriousness, the constant striving 
towards perfection, the internal discipline which Toscanini taught to the 
operatic world. And of these qualities the surest safeguard will be 
Toscanini’s future residence in Italy, in Milan, even if he apparently limits 
himself to the unusual role of spectator. 


(I cannot conclude this series of articles without thanking the Management of 
the Scala and its Press Office, which, thanks to the courtesy of Dr Ghiringhelli 
and Dr Armani, gave me access to unpublished documents and data, and helped 
me most cordially and unselfishly in research work.—C.S.) 





Synopsis of the Scala Seasons 1921-1929 under Toscanini 


Date of the first performance of the season; name of the opera, number of 
performances in brackets; names of leading artists in voice order, i.e. soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, tenor, baritone, bass. 

1925-6 

November 14. Un Ballo in Maschera (6). Carena, Ferraris, Anitua; Pertile, 
Galeffi, Righetti, Baromeo. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 15. Die Walkiire (7). Hafgren, Cobelli and Llopart and Henius, 
Capuana; Fagoaga, De Angelis, Sdanowski. Cond. Panizza. 

November 17. / Quattro Rusteghi (3). Labia, Soster, Lenzi, Fabbri; Govoni, 
Azzolini, Baracchi, Dominici. Cond. Panizza. 

November 23. J// Trovatore (7). Carena and Muzio, Anitua and Casazza; 
Pertile, Franci, Autori. Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

November 25. Faust (8). Gall, Bertana, Mannarini; Trantoul, Molinari and 
Morelli, Journet. Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

November 29. Madama Butterfly (12). Pampanini, Castagna; Pertile and 
Menescaldi, Paci and Persichetti, Nessi, Baracchi. Cond. Toscanini and 
Panizza. 

December 9. Meistersinger (3). Zamboni, Vasari; Pertile, Govoni, Badini, 
Journet, Righetti. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 17. La Cena della Beffe (Giordano) (4). Melis and Cobelli, 
Valobra; Lo Giudice, Franci, Azzolini. Cond. Toscanini and Santini. 

December 24. J Cavalieri di’Ekebu (Zandonai) (2). Fanelli, Capuana; Lo 
Guidice, Franci, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 26. Jris (Mascagni) (4). Pampanini; Pertile, Paci, Walter. Cond. 
Toscanini and Panizza. 

January 1. Carmen (6). Zinetti, Valobra; Trantoul, Journet. Cond. Santini. 

January 9. Aida (8). Carena and Vigano and Muzio; Zinetti and Capuana; 
Trantoul and Pertile and Bergamaschi and Fleta, Franci and Formichi, 
Righetti, Baromeo. Cond. Santini. 

January 18. Gétterddémmerung (4). Hafgren, Bertana, Cravenco; Fagoaga, 
Morelli, Paci, De Angelis. Cond. Panizza. 

January 23. Hdnsel und Gretel (9). Supervia, Ferraris, Cravcenco, Mannarini, 
Morelli. Cond. Panizza. 

January 24. Rheingold (2). Van Gelder, Balestrieri, Vasari; Dolci, Nessi, 
Paci, De Angelis, Righetti, Sdanowski. Cond. Panizza. 

January 30. Siegfried (4). Hafgren and Corona, Valobra, D’Aloiso and Van 
Gelder; Bassi, Nessi, Baracchi, Journet. Cond. Panizza. 

Februsry 21. La Bohéme (9). Zamboni, Lenzi; Minghetti and Pertile, Franci 

_ and Badini, Paci and Baracchi, Autori. Cond. Santini. 

February 27. Orfeo (4). Anitua, Zamboni, Valobra. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 1. Khovanshchina (8). Balestrieri, Bertana; Dolci, Wesselowski and 
Menescaldi, Nessi, Morelli, Sdanowski and Autori, Journet. Cond. Panizza. 

March 3. Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien (Debussy) (4). Bertana, Valobra, 
Castagna; and dancer Ida Rubenstein. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 20. La Bella e il Monstro (Ferrari-Trecate) (world premiére) (4). Corona, 
Ferrari; Menescaldi, Franci, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 
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March 27. L’Amore dei Tre Ré (4). Cobelli; Lo Giudice, Morelli, De Angelis. 
Cond. Toscanini. 

March 31. Nerone (5). Raisa, Bertana; Pertile, Franci, Journet, Autori. 
Cond. Toscanini. 

April 4. Pelléas et Mélisande (2). Heldy, Valobra, Bertana; Legrand, Journet, 
Walter, Baromeo. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 11. La Traviata (3). Muzio; Menescaldi, Franci. Cond. Toscanini. 
April 25. Turandot (world premiére) (8). Raisa, Zamboni; Fleta and Lo 
Giudice, Rimini, Nessi, Venturini, Walter. Cond. Toscanini and Panizza. 
May |. Falstaff (4). Raisa, Alfani-Tellini and Ferraris, Casazza, Vasari; 

Menescaldi, Rimini, Badini and Paci, Autori. Cond. Panizza. 

May 15. Le Rossignol (Strawinsky) (2). Pasini, Ferraris; Palai, Nessi, 
Baracchi, Walter; Sdanowski. Cond. Strawinsky. 

November 14. Don Carlo (8). Scacciati, Cobelli and Stignani; Trantoui, 
Galeffi, Pasero, Marone. Cond. Toscanini and: Votto. 

November 16. Delitto e Castigo (Pedrollo) (world premiére) (4). Pampanini, 
Cravcenco; Mirassou, Parvis, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

November 17. Lohengrin (5). Nieto, Casazza; Pertile, Galeffi, Righetti, 
Paci and Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

November 23. Madama Butterfly (6). Pampanini, Castagna; Menescaldi, 
Parvis. Cond. Santini. 

November 24. Turandot (14). Scacciati and Llacer, Zamboni and Pampanini; 
a and Lo Giudice and Melandri; Nessi, Venturini, Parvis, Walter. Cond. 
‘anizza. 

November 28. Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti) (3). Tess, Casazza, Stignani; Dolci, 
Paci, Sdanowski, Righetti, Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 2. Andrea Chenier (8). Cobelli and Muzio; Pertile, Franci and 
Stabile, Paci. Cond. Panizza. 

December 19. Cavalleria Rusticana (9). Scacciata and Arangi-Lombardi, 
Castagna, Manarini; Merli, Franci. Cond. Mascagni and Santini, and 
I Pagliacci (10). Pampanini; Pertile, Franci and Morelli, Vanelli. Cond. 
Mascagni and Santini. 

December 26. L’Amore dei Tre Ré (2). Cobelli and Llacer; Lo Giudice, 
Morelli, Pasero. Cond. Panizza. 

December 29. Jris (2). Pampanini; Pertile, Paci, Walter. Cond. Mascagni. 

January 6. Der Freischiitz (2). Nieto, Stignani; Trantoul, Pasero, Baccaloni, 
Walter. Cond. Santini. 

January 19. Aida (9). Arangi-Lombardi, Castagna and Stignani; Trantoul 
and Merli, Franci and Morelli, Righetti, Baccaloni. Cond. Santini. ; 

January 23. Rheingold (3). Sens, Cravcenco, Castagna; Dolci, Nessi, Paci, 
Roggio, Sdanowski, Pasero. Cond. Panizza. 

January 25. Die Walkiire (3). Leider, Cobelli, Cravcenco; Fagoaga and 
Dolci, Rossi-Morelli, Sdanowski. Cond. Panizza. 

January 28. Siegfried (3). Llacer, Valobra, Castagna; Fagoaga, Nessi, 
Kanscin, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

January 30. Gdétterdimmerung (3). Leider, Stignani, Cravcenco; Fagoaga, 
Morelli, Paci, Pasero. Cond. Panizza. 

February 3. Carmen (6). Zinetti, Valobra; Trantoul, Morelli and Franci. 
Cond. Santini. ' 

February 18. La Bohéme (6). Zamboni, Lenzi; Minghetti, Franci, Paci, 
Righetti. Cond. Santini. 

March 3. Rosenkavalier (6). Llopart, Ferraris, Supervia; Di Lelio. Cond. 
Panizza. > 
March 9. Madama di Challant (Guarino) (world premiére) (3). Poli-Randaccio, 
Merli, Morelli, Parvis, Baccaloni. 
March 17. Lucia di Lammermoor (6). Dal Monte; Pertile, Franci, Righetti. 
Cond. Toscanini. ; 
March 24. La Givconda (5). Arangi-Lombardi, Stignani, Bertana; Merli, 

Franci, Pasero. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 26. Rigoletto (6). Dal Monte, Bertana; D’Alessio, Galeffi, Walter. 

Cond. Toscanini. 
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April 7. Fidelio (3). Ohms, Pasetti; Merli, Franci, Bettoni, Baccaloni. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

April 16. Boris Godunov (8). Sens, Bertana, Castagna; Dolci, Galeffi, Di 
Lelio, Righetti. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 23. Tosca (7). Scacciati and Muzio; Pertile, Stabile and Galeffi. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

April 27. Nerone (3). Scacciata, Capuana and Bertana; Trantoul, Franci, 
Journet. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 30. Falstaff (4). Llopart, Ferraris, Casazza, Vasari; Menescaldi, 
Stabile, Paci and Badini. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 8. Faust (4). Mason, Mannarini; Trantoul, Morelli, Journet. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

May 18. Ariane et Barbe-bleue (Dukas) (3). Pacetti, Ferrari, Casazza, Vasari; 
Di Lelio, Nessi. Cond. Toscanini. 


1927-8 


November 16. Mefistofele (8). Cobelli, Bruna Rasa; Pertile and Ciniselli 
and Merli, Pasero. Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

November 18. Fidelio (4). Ohms, Ferraris; Merli, Rossi-Morelli, Bettoni, 
Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 20. Manon Lescaut (6). Pampanini; Pertile and Merli, Badini, 
Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 22. Otello (11). Scacciati, Castagna; Trantoul, Stabile, Giletta, 
Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 27. Freischiitz (3). Malkin-Montano, Stignani; Parmeggiani, 
Pasero, Walter. Cond. Santini. 

December 5. Siberia (Giordano) (4). Scacciati; Merli, Damiani. Cond. 
Panizza. 

December 11. Cavalleria Rusticana (9). Arangi-Lombardi and Cristoforeanu 
and Scacciati and Manna, Castagna; Merli and Melandri, Borgioli and 
Faticanti. Cond. Toscanini, and Pagliacci (11). Pampanini; Pertile, Galeffi, 
Vanelli. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 29. S/y (Wolf-Ferrari) (world premiére) (8). Llopart and Bruna- 
Rasa, de Franco, Manarini; Pertile, Rossi-Morelli, Badini. Cond. Panizza. 

January 1. Nerone. Scacciati, Bertana; Trantoul, Galeffi, Fatticanti, Baccaloni. 
Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

January 10. Gianni Schicchi (7). Valobra, Cravcenco; Menescaldi, Galeffi. 
Cond. Santini. 

January 19. Turandot (5). Scacciati, Pampanini; Merli and Kiepura, Vanelli, 
Walter. Cond. Panizza. 

January 28. Rheingold (3). Sens, Valobra, Cravcenco; Dolci, Nessi, Rossi- 
Morelli, Roggio, Zitek. Cond. Panizza. 

January 31. Walkiire (3). Leider, Cobelli, Cravcenco; Parmeggiani and 
Fagoaga, Rossi-Morelli, Zitek. Cond. Panizza. 

February 2. Siegfried (3). Leider, Valobra, Castagna; Fagoaga, Nessi, Di 
Lelio, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

February 4. Gdétterddimmerung (3). Leider, Bertana, Cravcenco; Fagoaga, 
Damiani, Pasero. Cond. Panizza. 

February 5. Lucia di Lammermoor (5). Dal Monte; Pertile, Damiani, Bacca- 
loni. Cond. Panizza. 

February 19. Rigoletto (5). Dal Monte; Pertile and D’Alessio, Galeffi. 
Cond. Panizza. 

March 1. La Figlia del Reggimento (4). Dal Monte, de Franco; De Muro 
Lomanto, Di Lelio. Cond. Santini. 

March 7. Der Rosenkavalier (3). Llopart, Saraceni, Supervia, Castagna; 
Menescaldi, Di Lelio, Vanelli. Cond. Strauss. 

March 11. J/ Trovatore (6). Arangi-Lombardi, Cattaneo; Trantoul and Merli, 
Galeffi, Baccaloni and Pasero. Cond. Panizza. 

March 15. Salome (5). Cristoforeanu, Cravcenco; Dolci, A. Borgioli. Cond. Strauss. 

March 24. Le Nozze di Figaro (4). Llopart, Saraceni, Supervia, Castagna; 
Stabile, Di Lelio, Baccaloni. Cond. Strauss. 

April 1. La Bohéme (2). Pampanini, Gargiulo; Minghetti, Vanelli, Pasero. 
Cond. Votto. 
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April 4. Tosca (5). Dalla Rizza; Pertile and Melandri, Stabile, Baccaloni. 
Cond. Santini. 

April 9. Thien Hoa (Bianchini) (world premiére) (4). Pampanini; Melandri, 
Damiani, Bettoni. Cond. Panizza. 

April 15. Falstaff (4). Llopart, Ferraris, Casazza, Stignani: Menescaldi, 
Stabile, Damiani, Bettoni. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 19. Don Carlo (4). Scacciati, Stignani; Trantoul, Galeffi, Pasero, 
Walter. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 6. Andrea Chenier (5). Bruna-Rasa; Pertile, Galeffi. Cond. Panizza. 

May 12. Madama Butterfly (3). Pampanini; Melandri, Damiani. Cond. 
Santini. 

May 16. Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti) (world premiére) (4). Cristoforeanu, Cattaneo; 
Trantoul, Fatticanti, Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 20. La Traviata (3). Dalla Rizza; Pertile, Damiani. Cond. Toscanini. 


1928-9 

November 15. Ofe//lo (5). Pampanini; Trantoul, Stabile, Di Lelio. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

November 17. La Forza del Destino (13). Scacciati, Stignani: Merli, Franci, 
Pasero, Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

November 18. S/y (Wolf-Ferrari) (4). Bruna Rasa, Adami-Coradetti; Pertile, 
Rossi-Morelli, Vanelli. Cond. Panizza. 

November 22. La Maddalena (Michetti) (world premiére) (2). Bruna Rasa, 
Valobra; Melandri, A. Borgioli, Ballarini, Baccaloni. Cond. Panizza. 

November 28. Fra Gherardo (3). Cristoforeanu, Stignani, Trantoul, Fatticanti, 
Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 4. Tosca (8). Scacciati and Dalla Rizza; Pertile and Granda and 
Kiepura, Stabile and Galeffi; Baccaloni, Baracchi. Cond. Santini. 

December 16. Parsifal (5). Ohms; Fagoaga, Rossi-Morelli, Pasero, Fatti- 
canti. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 20. Lucia di Lammermoor (4). Dal Monte; Pertile, Damiani, 
Righetti. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 26. Meistersinger (4). Favero: Pertile, Menescaldi, Journet, 
Crabbé, Righetti, Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

January |. Lohengrin (6). Pampanini and Favero, Stignani and Cattaneo; 
Pertile, Galeffi, Righetti. Cond. Panizza. 

January 2. Carmen (4). Cristoforeanu, Valobra; Trantoul, Damiani. Cond. 
Santini. 

January 12. J/ Ré (Giordano) (world premiére) (5). Dal Monte and Capsir: 
De Muro Lomanto, Crabbé, Pasero. Cond. Toscanini and Santini, and 
Pagliacci (4). Pampanini and Favero; Merli and Pertile and Melandri‘ 
Gaieffi and Damiani, Vanelli. Cond. Toscanini and Santini. 

January 19. J/ Tabarro (5). Concato; Merli, Galeffi. Cond. Panizza and 
Santini. 

January 23. Hédinsel und Gretel (6). Ferraris, Supervia, Cravcenco; Vanelli. 
Cond. Panizza. 

January 27. ie Nozze di Figaro (4). Llopart, Saraceni, Supervia; Stabile, 
Di Lelio, Baccaloni. Cond. Santini. 

February 3. Boris Godunov (8). Swilarova, Cravcenco; Merli and Dolci, 
Nessi, Rossi-Morelli, Righetti, Di Lelio, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

February 9. Le Preziose Ridicole (Lattuada) (world premiére) (5). Favero, 
Stignani; Kiepura, Fatticanti, Baccaloni. Cond. Santini. 

February 19. L’Heure Espagnole (3). Supervia; Menescaldi, Damiani, 
Baccaloni. Cond. Santini. 

February 20. Rigoletto (4). Saraceni, and Capsir and Dal Monte; Ederle and 
Granda and D’Alessio, Galeffi, Walter and Marone. Cond. Votto and 
Toscanini. 

February 27. Louise (4). Dalla Rizza, Craveenco; Melandri, Rossi-Lemeni. 
Cond. Panizza. 

March 2. Turandot (7). Scacciati and Turner, Favero and Valobra: Thill 
and Melandri, Vanelli, Walter. Cond. Panizza. 
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March 19. Tsar Sa/ltan (Rimsky-Korsakov) (5). Bruna Rasa, A. Corradetti, 
Cravcenco; Melandri, Di Lelio, Baccaloni. Cond. Panizza. 

March 24. Un Ballo in Maschera (4). Scacciati, Carosio, Cattaneo; Pertile, 
Galeffi, Baracchi, Baccaloni. Cond. Santini. 

April 4. La Campona Sommersa (4). Llopart, Saraceni; Pertile, Menescaldi, 
Vanelli, Righetti. Cond. Panizza. 

April 12. Cavalleria Rusticana (4). A. Lombardi, de Franco; Merli and 
Melandri, Damiani. Cond. Santini. 

April 18. Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai) (3). Dalla Rizza, Valobra; Pertile, 
and Melandri, Maugeri. Cond. Panizza. 

April 22. Aida (6). A. Lombardi and Rethberg, Casazza; Pertile and Merli, 
Galeffi, Righetti, Morone. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 2. Germania (Franchetti) (3). Bruna Rasa, Valobra; Méerli, Galeffi, 
Baccaloni. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 5. Falstaff (2). Llopart, Valobra, Casazza, Vasari; Stabile, de Muro 
Lomanto, Badini, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 12. Manon Lescaut (1). Pampanini; Pertile, Badini, Baccaloni. Cond. 
Toscanini. 


Operas Mendelssohn Didn’t 
Write: 2 


by Charles Reid 


We next hear of Mendelssohn’s operatic cravings in 1846. By this time 
he was drawn and sallow, bald at the back and beginning to stoop. At 
thirty-seven he was an utterly different Felix from the roseate, romping youth 
who, a dozen years or so earlier, had snowballed with the Moscheles children 
in Regent’s Park and played blind man’s buff with the Horsley girls in the 
Horsleys’ garden at Kensington. He was given to gusts of irritation. When 
his composition pupils were stupid he shrieked at them. The former dandy 
had grown shabby through negligence. He conducted an Exeter Hall 
rehearsal with a great rent under the armpit which showed every time he 
lifted his baton. In some occult way, a way beyond physical diagnosis, he 
was burning himself out: in two years there would be nothing left but ashes. 

For the moment, however, a new light had come into his life. Jenny Lind 
was taking Central Europe by storm as Donna Anna, Agathe, Valentine 
(Les Huguenots) and la Figlia del Reggimento. Mendelssohn’s attitude to 
Lind, like that of most who heard her, was something between worship and 
blank infatuation. ‘I have caught the Lind fever in its most violent form,’ 
he writes a Leipzig friend after attending a Lind night. She is ‘dear, highly 
gifted, honest, intellectual, lovely, etc., etc., etc., etc... . Such a voice I have 
never heard in all my life, nor have I ever met with so gifted, so womanly, so 
lovely a nature. On the stage she is the loveliest, purest, most charming 
creature that one can possibly see or hear . . . with a charm surpassing all that 
other singers have attained to . . . The Lind soars above all.’ 

The references to Lind’s honesty and purity are symptomatic. Thanks 
mainly to the efforts of Benjamin Lumley (mé Levy), who ran Italian opera at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the private virtues of Lind became one of the most 
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profitable, as well as sickening publicity ramps of the century. Until Lind’s 
advent, music had had one angel, Mendelssohn. Now there were two. Lum- 
ley decided to yoke the two angels for the benefit of Her Majesty’s and him- 
self. He would have Mendelssohn write an opera and Lind sing it at his 
theatre in the summer of 1847. Both parties, when he approached them 
(October 1846) were agreeable to his project. Lumley was jubilant. ‘I need 
not tell you,’ he wrote Mendelssohn, ‘how truly grateful I am . . . The English 
nation will owe you a debt of gratitude; for I look upon the engagement of 
Lind as a new era in the progress of art in England. . . . Independently of 
her great genius, she has that purity and chastity of manner which none 
but a really good person can possess, and which, in England, will gain her 
partisans on all sides . . . Even with the vile, there is that in real goodness 
and virtue which commands admiration.’ 


Thus reassured that in Britain, at any rate, good morals and good box 
office went hand in hand, Mendelssohn burned with zeal. ‘I should at all 
times have gladly written dramatic music,’ he tells Lind, ‘but now I am gladder 
than ever. And that I have a secret foreboding which tells me that, if I do 
not attain to the composition of a fairly good opera now and for you, I shall 
never accomplish it at all. On this point I entertain a regular Turkish 
fatalism.’ The secret foreboding to which Mendelssohn so mysteriously 
alluded returned to him, as we shall see, a year later. Already he seemed to 
feel the chill of death upon him. But the fevered hunt for a librettist dispelled 
his morbidity. Jenny at first pinned her faith upon a certain Madame 
Birch-Pfeiffer, who had taught her German. Birch-Pfeiffer’s qualifications 
as a librettist are hard to assess at this time of day. We gather from Lind’s 
biographers, Scott-Holland and Rockstro, that she and Mendelssohn had 
been negotiating with her long before Lumley came on the scene. They were 
impressed, say these writers, by her ‘thorough acquaintance with what is 
known in dramatic circles, as “the business of the stage’... Madame Birch- 
Pfeiffer put up a dozen or more operatic subjects (the range is from the 
Peasants’ War to George Sand’s Consuelo and the twin Genofevas of Tieck 
and Hebbel) much as coconuts are put up in a fairground. All were promptly 
knocked down by herself or Mendelssohn. As the correspondence between 
them developed her letters became less and less legible, her sick-headaches 
more and more frequent. Dispirited by months of futile negotiation, she at 
length told Mendelssohn that, to her ‘bitter sorrow,’ she could not entertain 
the idea of writing a libretto for him after all—and disappeared from view. 
From the summary of the correspondence in the Lind biography it is impos- 
sible to judge where the fault lay, but the probabilities are that Birch-Pfeiffer 
was a raw dilettante and that Mendelssohn erred in taking her seriously. 

The astute Lumley had realized her limitations all along. As early as 
November 1846 he was tearing from one end of Europe to the other in search 
of an alternative librettist. His notion was to commission an opera based on 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, renamed La Tempesta since the text would be in 
Italian. Somebody had already cobbled up a scenario from the play. Racing 
to Milan, he thrust this upon Felice Romani, who had written the books of 
Norma, La Sonnambula and L’Elisir. Romani was delighted by the commis- 
sion and undertook to let Lumley have the first part of La Tempesta by 
the end of December, the rest soon after. Assailed by doubt, apparently, as 
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Luigi Lablache, Mendelssohn's intended Prospero 


to whether Romani would be as good as his word, Lumley sped to Paris 
and sought out the most prolific playwright-librettist in Europe or, for that 
matter, in history, Eugene Scribe. Dropping Romani, as it would appear, 
without ceremony, Lumley concluded a deal with Scribe and handed him the 
Tempesta scenario during the last week of November. Scribe was a pheno- 
menal worker. He completed the Tempesta poem in little over a month. 
A triumphant Lumley mailed it to Mendelssohn on December 28, with a 
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provisional distribution of parts. 
Lind was to be Miranda, Lablache 
would sing Prospero, and Staudigl 
would be Caliban. 

It looked as though this time 
Mendelssohn had been cornered. 
But no. He went on to work on 
Scribe’s libretto as he had done on 
Planché’s, picking holes, finding 
faults, rearing and backing gener- 
ally. Here, again, we lack the texts 
of the letters that passed between 
composer and author. All we know 
is what Lumley’s memoirs and the 
Lind biography tell us, namely, that 
Mendelssohn insisted with the utmost 
Teutonic rigidity on a scenic sequence 
approximating to Shakespeare's, 
while Scribe insisted with equal force 
upon a free treatment of the original 
text. ‘Mendelssohn’s conscience,’ 
say Scott-Holland and Rockstro, 
rebelled against the changes which 
the Frenchman proposed to intro- 
duce into a drama consecrated by 
the genius of Shakespeare. So 
Scribe had to take his libretto back 
and hawk it elsewhere. 

Mendelssohn now turned to 
Emanuel von Geibel, the poet, whose 
fame was later spread by the Spanisches Liederbuch of Wolf. 
Geibel wrote him a libretto on the Loreley legend which, according to Hensel, 
really pleased the composer. But the hour was too late. Fothergill 
questioned him about the opera he was said to be writing. 

‘Yes,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘the time has come when I must try what I can 
do, and after I have written four or five operas, perhaps I shall make some- 
thing good. It is so difficult to find a subject. But what is the use of planning 
anything? I shall not live.’ He died two months later. 

Planche’s Surrender of Calais was turned over to an English composer, 
Henry Smart, who wrote the music for one act only. La Tempesta was set 
by Halévy and produced at Her Majesty’s in 1850. Loreley, of which 
Mendelssohn had written music for three numbers, was taken over by Max 
Bruch and done at Mannheim in 1863. The last word and verdict must be 
left to Planché, who suffered most from Mendelssohn’s vacillations: 

Of the stage and its necessities it is clear that Mendelssohn knew nothing. . . 

It should be some consolation to me to know that neither in France, England nor 

Germany could he find a man ‘capable of writing the libretto of an opera’ . . 

I will not undertake to say what was the particular dread which possessed him; 

but that it was fear and nothing else which influenced his conduct I am thoroughly 

convinced. He yearned to compose for the stage—to add his name to those of 
his great countrymen: Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Meyerbeer; but 
invariably shrunk from the effort the moment an opportunity presented itself. 
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Harry Horner's sketch for ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ Act I, at San Francisco 


News 
America 


The new régime in command of the San Francisco Opera Company, whose initial 
efforts were discussed in last month's operRA, fulfilled all its promises and ended its 
first season in an unprecedented atmosphere of public interest, excitement, and good 
will. The company had always given us great opera; now it gave us great theatre 
as well. 

For the first time in the organization's history, stage directors were starred on an 
equal footing with singers and conductors, and many new ideas in décor were also 
introduced. Harry Horner, a designer with much experience in the spoken theatre 
and the films, was put in general charge backstage, and he did remarkable things. 
Perhaps his most important achievement was the first American stage performance 
of Joan of Arc at the Stake. Horner not only designed the sets and costumes for 
this, but also served as its stage director. His principal collaborators were Dorothy 
McGuire, in the speaking part of Joan; a finely-trained chorus and ballet; Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted, and Paul Planer, whose system of projected scenery was 
employed for the first time in a large American theatre. ; 

Planer’s sytem makes possible the projection of unbroken images across the entire 
surface of a huge cyclorama, and it is almost cinematographic in the movement, 
variety, changeability, and brilliant colour it affords. Horner did not overdo it, 
however, either in Joan of Arc at the Stake or in the two other operas wherein he 
used the Planer projectors—The Flying Dutchman and Salome. The projected 
setting for the Wagner work was particularly brilliant in its suggestion of rocky 
tempestuous, Northern locale. 7 

Joan of Arc at the Stake and Cherubini’s Portuguese Inn were the first premiéres of 
more than local significance which the San Francisco Opera Company has ever 
attempted, although it has been in existence for 32 years. The argument has always 
been that the local organization must stick to the * standard’ operas because its 
season is short, its repertory is large, and there is no time to work things out. This 
year’s experience exploded that excuse completely, and, one trusts, for good. From 
now on there is reason to expect the production of new works, and new productions 
of old works, as a regular thing. San Francisco is a relatively small city, but it 
possesses three opera companies, and the two less expensive and less celebrated 
organizations seem to be satisfying the demand for the ‘standard’ things done in the 
standard ways: consequently, the big company must raise its sights, 
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Kurt Herbert Adler is very well aware of this. Naturally, he cannot revolutionize 
everything at once, but Joan of Arc at the Stake, The Portuguese Inn and Flying 
Putchman were his most spectacular new moves this year. There were also others, 
and not the least of them was his engagement of Paul Hager, producer of the Nurem- 
berg Opera, to serve as stage director for several of the season’s productions. Every- 
thing Hager did was interesting, but his masterpiece was a uniquely vivacious 
Marriage of Figaro in which practically all the traditional business was abandoned 
and the whole was restudied with a freshness and ebullience paralleling that of the 
score itself. 

Following one of the company’s old, established traditions, Adler brought a num- 
ber of new singers from Europe, and one of these, Rosanna Carteri, scored a wild 
success in The Portuguese Inn, Manon, The Marriage of Figaro, and La Bohéine. 
She is a lyric soprano, rather like Lucrezia Bori; she is also a superlative actress, 
and her gifts of personality more than compensate for her vocal shortcomings : 
an occasional hardness of tone and choppiness of phrase. 

The most important new artist was Pierre Monteux, who conducted the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra for seventeen years, but who had never previously 
directed an opera in this city. Monteux’s profound knowledge of Beethoven led to 
the greatest Fidelio in local annals, and throughout the season he brought forth a 
radiant perfection of orchestral tone such as the local audience had not heard since 
his departure two years ago. Another very able conductor, Eugen Szenkar of Diissel- 
dorf, was introduced to American audiences in the above-mentioned operas by 
Wagner, Strauss, and Mozart. 

Several Metropolitan artists, notably Richard Tucker, Giacinto Prandelli, Hans 
Hotter, and Cesare Siepi, were introduced to San Francisco audiences, and with their 
decided approval. Inge Borkh, whom we heard for the first time last year, continues 
to be one of the most satisfactory German sopranos since Flagstad. Other well- 
known leading singers were Licia Albanese, Dorothy Kirsten, Claramae Turner, 
Jan Peerce, Brian Sullivan, Roberto Turrini, Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Frank Guarrera, Nicola Moscona, Leonard Warren, and Robert Weede. Fausto 
Cleva shared honours with Monteux for his conducting of the Italian repertory. 
Two artists whom the company has itself developed—Dorothy Warenskjold, lyric 
soprano, and Cesare Curzi, tenor—were thrown ahead a notch or two in the impor- 
tance of their assignments, and this was by no means the least noteworthy of the 
season’s achievements. Alfred Frankenstein 


The opera department of the Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood this year presented 
the New England premiére of Aaron Copland’s The Tender Land, a rare performance 
of Gounod’s Le Médicin malgré lui, the three one-act works, L’ Amfiparnasso (Orazio 
Vecchi), Hin und Zuriick (Hindemith) and Die Prinzessin auf der Erbse (Ernst Toch), 
as well as the second act of Monteverdi’s Orfeo. The department was headed this 
year by Frederic Cohen. 

The Tender Land has been quite considerably revised since the performance in 
New York reported by James Hinton, Jnr, in opERA’s August issue. I did not see 
the New York presentation, but the total effect at Tanglewood was, I thought, of 
a more cohesive and generally more interesting work than that of Hinton’s 
observation. While the dramatic impact was not precisely resounding, neither was 
it dull and things moved along at a moderate, but logical, pace. Everything was 
helped much by the lovely soprano Rosemary Carlos as Laurie, the fresh-voiced 
and bright-faced tenor Jefferson Morris as Martin, and the honest histrionics of 
bass Thomas Stewart as Grandpa Moss. The Blessings of Living quintet which 
closes the first act is indeed a handsome thing. Audience reception was enthusiastic, 
perhaps prompted somewhat by the presence of the composer. 

The Vecchi, Hindemith, and Toch works were done in a single evening, and 
suffered severely from poor programming. The madcap cavorting of the panto- 
mimists in L’Amfiparnasso, the biting satire of Hin und Zuriick, and the heavy 
Teutonic humour of Die Prinzessin went together not a bit. Reconsidered separately, 
they fare a little better. The Commedia dell’Arte style of the pantomimists against 
Vecchi’s madrigals seemed just right. The only objection might be that, at times, 
the breathtakingly rough-neck mimists did distract attention from the music 
(tastefully conducted by the costumed Hugh Ross). The Hindemith sailed through 
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Above: A scene from Ernst Toch’s musical fairy tale, ‘The Princess and 
the Pea’ Below: A scene from Aaron Copland’s ‘The Tender Land’, 
both at the Tanglewood Festival Photos Gus Manos 























its flapper-era tale of murder and suicide, first in proper order then in reverse, on 
schedule. Toch’s Princess and the Pea (done in English, as was the Hindemith) 
didn’t seem very funny or even very interesting, though it enjoyed the handsomest 
staging of the season. The light story and the heavy music were simply ill-matched. 

Certainly the outstanding aspect of the pastoral and engrossing Act Ii of Orfeo 
was the fluid aa mobile stage action. The staging had a unity which makes it 
difficult in retrospect to remember where one bit of stage business began and another 
ended. With the exception of Peggy Ann Hoover as the Messenger, the vocal 
work was but mediocre. 

A particularly apt English translation lent much to Le Meédicin malgré lui though 
it may also have contributed a slightly Giibert-and-Sullivan flavour. High good 
humour was the keynote of the youthful cast, and their combined temperaments 
went well with the bubbling music. The fine comic style of the bass Malcolm 
Bernstein and the firm ringing voice of another bass, Thomas Stewart (as Geronte 
and Sganarelle, respectively) were the apexes around which the rest of the cast 
successfully revolved. Warren B. Syer 





Austria 
Recent performances at the Vienna Staatsoper have included Meistersinger 
(Seefried, Héngen, Svanholm, Dickie, Schéffler, Kunz, Weber ; conductor Béhm), 
Zauberfléte (Erika K6th, Giiden, Loose, Windgassen, Poell, Weber, Schéffler, 
Klein : conductor Hollreiser), Tosca (Rysanek, Gostic, Schéffler; conductor 
Klobucaf), Turandot (Rysanek, Giiden, Roswaenge; conductor Loibner) and 
Rosenkavalier (Reining, Jurinac, Giiden, Weber, Kamann; conductor Moralt). 
Rudolf Kempe has been fulfilling a series of guest performances in Vienna, and has 
conducted performances of Fidelio (Rysanek, Loose, Roswaenge, Hofmann, 
Schéffler, Klein), Der Fliegende Hollander (Rysanek, Anday, Kamann, Treptow, 
Weber, Dickie), Don Giovanni (Zadek, Jurinac, Giiden, Poell, Meyer-Welfing, 
Weber, Kunz, Berry), Figaro (Reining, Felbermayer, Jurinac, Milinkovic, Poell, 
Kunz, Czerwenka, Klein), Otello (Zadek, Hermann, Gostic, Schéffler) and Zauber- 
fléte (Lipp, Stich Randall, Loose, Roswaenge, Weber, Berry, Schéffler, Klein). 

At the Volksoper Tannhduser has returned to the repertory with Reining, 
A. Konetzni, Svanholm, Schéffler and Weber. There have also been performances of 
ll Barbiere with Lipp, Poell, Christ, Rus and Jerger; conductor Prohaska, and Die 
Lustigen Weiber with Réthy, Anday, Alsen, Kmentt, Héfermayer and Vogel. 

The 1954-5 season at Innsbruck will include the word premiére of Cesar Bresgen’s 
Der Wolkensteiner. At Linz the season will include the first performances in Austria 
of Bizet’s Ivan IV, Menotti’s Amelia al Ballo, Reutter’s Doktor Faust and Suchon’s 
Katrena. The repertory also includes Macbeth, Le Pauvre Matelot, the Puccini 
Trittico and The Queen of Spades. 


Germany 


So far as opera was concerned, this year’s Berlin Festival was a disappointing 
affair. Twelve months ago the programme included a richer variety of modern 
opera than any European festival. This time the only work that could be called 
contemporary, in time if not in spirit, was Egk’s Peer Gynt, an opera that 18 years 
ago was so well calculated to conform to the artistic prejudices then prevailing in 
Germany that its appeal today, for all the composer's indubitable skill, is limited. 
A friend described it as the Tiefland of our time, but this is unfair to d’Albert. 

Although Berlin offers a festival of all the arts, music plays a large part, especially 
so far as the attraction of foreigners is concerned. But few people surely, are 
drawn to Berlin for the Mozart, Wagner, Verdi and Strauss that they might better 
hear in Salzburg, Bayreuth, Milan or Munich. Nor with the best will in the world 
can the city be said to offer an attractive background like Florence, Edinburgh or 
Aix. What Berlin lacks visually, it more than makes up for by its air of vitality ; 
it is in every way a city of the present, in which all the tensions of an unhappy century 
are seen with the lid off. Musically it is tied to no tradition apart from a readiness 
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A scene from *Nabucco’ at the Berlin Festival Photo Willy Saeger 


to experiment—a refreshing contrast to those two hives of musical reaction, Vienna 
and Munich. Here then is an ideal setting for what is so badly needed—a festival 
of contemporary opera. And it could so easily and relatively cheaply be done if, 
say, five opera houses were invited to bring to Berlin an outstanding modern opera 
for a couple of performances. Even if for reasons of economy the selection were 
limited to Germany, a random choice gives some idea of what might be achieved : 
Volo di Notte and Erwartung from Hamburg, Die Schweigsame Frau from Cassel, 
Boulevard Solitude from Hanover, The Sly Little Vixen from Cologne and Oedipus 
Rex from Frankfurt. Together with the regular fare of the City Opera a programme 
like this could give Berlin a uniquely exciting festival. 

It was, however, a happy chance that Glyndebourne, where Carl Ebert has worked 


so fruitfully since he left Berlin in 1933, should, in the form of La Cenerentola. 
have provided the first of his productions to be seen in his home town for over 20 
years. He confessed to some nervousness about how so gay and frivolous a work 


would be received in Berlin, where the Spielplan is certainly not light-weight. In 


this event, however, it was precisely the extreme contrast to the usual fare that made 
for Glyndebourne’s huge success. Apart from Marina de Gabarain, whose singing 
had a confidence, authority and é/an lacking in the past, the Berlin critics were not 
particularly impressed by any individual voices. What struck them, and indeed 
the audiences who roared their heads off with pleasure, was the light-fingered 
production, the manner in which a number of highly differentiated characters came 
together to form an immaculate ensemble and above all the genuine buffo spirit 
that informed the whole performance. moA. 
These are qualities that would appear to be singularly lacking at the Stidtische 
Oper at present, and it detracts in no way from Glyndebourne’s real and deserved 
success to say that in Hamburg, where for instance Rennert’s production of Der 
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‘Nabucco’ at the Berlin Festival: Christel Goltz as Abigail, Rothmiiller as 
Nabucco Photo Heinz Wunnicke 


Wildschiitz (a gay and enchanting work, more worthy of revival here than is 
Zar und Zimmermann) is one of the most delightful things to be seen in Germany, 
La Cenerentola would probably have come as less of a revelation than in Berlin. 
(Why do our musical tourists always go to Munich and never to Hamburg, where 
the opera is infinitely more lively ?) 

My impression of Berlin is that the general standard is lower than a year ago, and 
that Carl Ebert, who in September took over the opera house from Tietjen, has some 
years of arduous work before him. Tietjen is of course primarily a Wagnerian, 
and in justice I must confess that I did not see The Ring, which he both conducted 
and produced and which was well spoken of. Ebert is determined to lighten the 
Spielplan, which he finds over-heavy and lacking in gaiety. His other primary 
aim is to build up an ensemble which is notably lacking in West Berlin. To this 
purpose he is setting up a studio for training young singers. If this is necessary in 
Berlin, how much more so in London, which can draw on no provincial opera 
houses and where with one exception the operatic standards attained in the colleges 
of music are notably inept. 

Nabucco, Ebert’s first production after taking over the opera, was, merely as 4 
production, highly successful, and the crowd scenes were managed with rare 
imagination. But the failings of the Stadtische Oper prevented the evening from 
being an entirely happy affair. Arthur Rother’s stiff and dry if precise conducting 
revealed no insight into the expressive power of Verdi’s melodic line, and the actual 
sounds from the orchestral pit were reminiscent of far-off delinquent days nearer 
home. Wilhelm Reinking’s sets were competent enough, but lacking in any 
originality or flair. As Abigail, Christel Goltz brought the house down with some 
typically uninhibited acting and singing, appropriate perhaps to Elektra but out of 
place here. To a most unappealing timbre she added on this occasion a sense of 
pitch as wild as her dramatics. What was even more disturbing was that no one 
appeared to notice or mind it. Rothmiiller as Nabucco was not in robust voice, but 
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measured against a generally undistinguished cast his sense of style and of be/ canto 
shone out like a beacon. 

Charity forbids discussion of an obtuse and messy production of Arabella by the 
composer’s grandson, or the vocal standard of the performance. It was indeed 
only in Don Giovanni that I heard any fine singing. Elisabeth Griimmer was the 
Donna Anna, more confident in German and more telling dramatically in a theatre 
so much smaller than the Festival Hall. Elfride Trétschel makes an infinitely 
pathetic Donna Elvira, although her upper register suffers from a certain constriction; 
but Professor Dent will no doubt be relieved to hear that even in Berlin they now 
laugh when she enters to find Zerlina in Giovanni’s clutches. In was Dietrich 
Fischer-Fieskau’s Don Giovanni that dominated the evening. Vocally it was 
superb, apart from an occasional tendency to flood the line with too great a weight 
of emotion. But the recitative leading to La ci darem was infinitely seductive, the 
champagne aria was brilliantly sung and not gabbled, while in the final scene he 
drew on surprising reserves of power and authority. If finally we were not entirely 
convinced, it was perhaps that Fischer-Dieskau’s approach had a certain aura of 
intellectuality (unusual complaint so far as singers are concerned) and had in the 
process of thought lost some of the role’s instinctive and carefree sensuality. 
Probably this is a matter of personality. George London’s Don Giovanni is so 
splendidly dangerous, so full of id, like a wild cat. But Fischer-Dieskau’s is better 
sung. Peter Heyworth 

Horst Koegler reports that in Tietjen’s Ring one had the sure feeling of the right 
thing done in the right place. Tradition settled the pace—not the tradition Mahler 
meant when he said : ‘Tradition ist Schlamperei,’ but the tradition of authoritative 
delivery which dates back to the days of those great Wagner-conductors, Richter, 
Mottl, Muck and Nikisch. The cast was familiar, including Helene Werth 
(Sieglinde), Margarete Klose (Fricka, Erda and Waltraute), Martha Musial 
(Gutrune), Josef Herrmann (Wotan and Gunther), Hans Beirer (Siegfried) Erich 
Zimmermann (Loge and Mime), Fritz Hoppe (Alberich), Ludwig Suthaus 
(Siegmund) and Gottlob Frick (Fafner, Hunding, and Hagen). It matched the 
conducting : no exaltations about outstanding vocal beauties, but on the other hand 
no miscasting. Varnay, last year’s Briinnhilde, was succeeded by Margaret Harshaw, 
who failed to stir the Berlin public, but contributed an assured all-round performance. 

Max Lorenz has been making several guest appearances at the Berlin Staatsoper 
—as Otello with Tiana Lemnitz and Rudolf Gonszar, as Florestan in Fidelio with 
Irmgard Meinig, and as Stolzing in Meistersinger with Gonszar as Sachs. Hedwig 
Miiller-Biitow has been heard as Arabella with Liselotte Losch and Gonszar as 
Zdenka and Mandryka, and as Tatiana in Eugen Onegin with Hans Wocke and 
Kurt Rehm alternating in the title role. Johannes Schiiler conducted Onegin, 
Hans Léwlein the other works. 

The production of Eine Nacht in Venedig at the Komische Oper by Felsenstein was, 
according to reports, an attempt to transform operetta into comic-opera. Although 
the critics generally dia not approve of this, the public and artists seemed to like the 
experiment. The Bartered Bride was revived with Marianne Dérka-Knér from 
Dresden as Majenka, Richard Holm as Jenik and Heinrich Pflanzl as Kezal. Griiber 
was the conductor and Felsenstein the producer. 

The Stadtische Biihnen, Bielefeld, is celebrating its fiftieth anniverasy this season. 
The productions will include Mozart’s Lucio Silla and Don Giovanni, Weber's 
Peter Schmoll, Abu Hassan and Oberon, Goetz’s The Taming of the Shrew, Egk’s 
Peer Gynt, Parsifal and other popular repertory operas. 

The 1954-5 season at Brunswick includes productions of Wolf’s Das Gliickliche 
Ende, Reutter’s Die Witwe von Ephesus, Jenufa, Macbeth (Verdi), Kénigskinder, 
Pique Dame and Elektra. 

At Cologne the season began with a new production of Der Fliegende Hollinder 
with Peter Nohl in the title role, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow as Senta and Heinrich 
Bensing as Erik. Otto Ackermann was the conductor. 

At Detmold, Humperdinck’s son, Wolfram, is producing Hansel und Gretel to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of his father’s birth. 

The Stadtische Biihnen, Dortmund, is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this season, 
and will include among its productions the world premiére of Korngold’s Stumme 
Serenade, Busoni’s Turandot, Bittner’s Héllisch Gold, Pfitzner’s Das Herz, Strauss’s 
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‘Eine Nacht in Venedig’ at the Berlin Komische Oper: (above) Annemarie 
Jiirgens and Ralph Peters, (below) Leo de Beer Photos Jiirgen Simon 


Die Schweigsame Frau and Krenek’s Leben des Orest, as well as Tannhduser, Don 
Giovanni, Traviata, Carmen, Lohengrin and Fidelio. 

Recent productions at the Dresden Staatsoper included Cornelius’s Barbier von 
Bagdad with Elisabeth Reichelt, Gertrud Naumberg, Helmut Schindler, Karl 
Heinz-Thoman and Arno Schellenberg; Rudolf Neuhaus was the conductor. 
Max Lorenz recently sang as Siegmund in Walkiire, and Gisela Behm from the 
Berlin Staatsoper was heard as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni. Erich Kleiber will 
conduct a new production of Der Freischiitz during November, as well as concerts 
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with the Dresden Orchestra. Other new productions during the season will be 
Albert Herring, Trovatore, Siegfried and Lohengrin. 

At Diisseldorf Otto Ackermann conducted a new production of Bohéme with 
Anna Tassopulos as Mimi, Valerie Bak as Musetta and Walter Jenkel as Rodolfo. 
The season will include the world premiere of Mihalovici’s Die Heimkehr, Handel’s 
Serse, Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Falstaff and Albert Herring. 

The season at Essen opened with a new production of Siegfried conducted by 
Gustav K6nig, with Tilla Briem as Briinnhilde and Helmut Melchert as Siegfried. 
This was the beginning of a production of The Ring by Hans Hartleb which will be 
completed during the next half year. On December 18 the world premiére of Reut- 
ter’s Die Briicke von San Luis Rey will take place, together with Fortner’s Der Wald. 
Other operas to be given during the season include Let’s Make an Opera, La Vedova 
Scaltra, Elektra, Aida, Rigoletto, Bohéme and Freischiitz. 

The Landestheater, Hanover, has so far this season staged two new productions: 
Boris with Condi Siegmund in the title role, Christa Ludwig as Marina and Walter 
Schneemann as Dmitri, conductor Johannes Schiiler; and Cosi fan tutte in Peter 
Ebert’s production, conducted by Ernst Richter, with Herta Wilfert, Christa Ludwig, 
Lilo Buckup, Karl Dieckmann, Theo Zilliken and Willy Schéneweiss. The repertory 
further includes Arabella, Aida, Entfiihrung, Matrimonio Segreto, Martha and Tosca. 

The rebuilt opera house at Karlsruhe was opened on October 15 with a production 
of Zauberfléte conducted by Otto Matzerath. 

The Mannheim season opened with performances of Arabella (Miiller-Biitow and 
Willi Wolff) conducted by Herbert Albert, Jdomeneo and Trovatore. The world 
oe of Schaubudengeschichten, by Gerhard Wimberger, took place on October 


The first new production of the season at Munich was of Simon Boccanegra, 
conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch and produced by Heinz Arnold. The cast 
included Maud Cunitz, Josef Metternich, Lorenz Fehenberger, Gottlob Frick and 


‘Gétterdammerung’ at Essen: (1. to r.) Julius Jiillich (Gunther), Helmut 
Melchert (Siegfried), Erwin Roettgen (Hagen) and Paula Brivkalne (Gutrune) 
Photo Hans Buschhausen 











Two new productions at Hanover: (above) ‘Cosi fan tutte’, (below) ‘Boris 


Godunov’ Photos Kurt Julius 
Albrecht Peter. Marianne Schech has recently sung the title role in Turardot and 
Elisabeth in Tannhduser. 

At Nuremberg Josef Traxel has made a number of guest appearances as Radames 
and Don Ottavio. At Wuppertal there has been a new production of Falstaff 
conducted by Arthur Apelt and produced by Fritz Dittgen. The repertory also 
includes Carmen, Bohéme and Ariadne auf Naxos. 

The Deutsches National Theater, Weimar, began the new season with a new pro- 
duction of Siegfried conducted by Heinz Finger and produced by Ernst Kranz. 
Wilfried Junk sang the title role, Josef Olbertz was the Wotan and Katharina Evers- 
Nicolai the Briinnhilde, This was followed by the premiére of Alfred Béckmann’s 
opera Doktor Einsenbart, also conducted by Heinz Finger and produced by Ernst 
Kranz. The composer, a native of Essen, has a number of ballets to his credit 
which have been given at Duisberg and Wuppertal. Other operas in the repertory 
include Der Barbier von Bagdad, Enoch Arden (Gerster), Igor, Tannhduser, Turandot, 
Zauberfléte, Fidelio, Don Carlos, Lohengrin and Tchaikovsky's The Enchantress. 
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‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ at Stuttgart: (above) Wolfgang Windgassen and 
Trude Eipperle, (below) Trude Eipperle Photos Stuttgart Opera 























France 
The Vichy Festival staged two rare works: Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict and 
Chabrier’s Briséis, in a double-bill. The latter, with a libretto by Ephraim Mikhael 
and Catulle Mendés, is based on Goethe's Bride of Corinth. |The actual plot arouses 
little interest today, but Chabrier filled the opera, his last composition, with lyricism 
and poetry, very French in its simplicity. Unfortunately, neither opera was well 
performed. Janette Vivalda, Aix’s Mireille, betrayed faulty technique in high pas- 
sages, and a harsh tone ill-suited to the title-role of Briséis. Paul Cabanel’s excellent 
Stratoklés and Jacqueline Lucazeau’s amply-voiced Thanasto were exceptions. 
Pierre Deloger contributed straightforward productions, and Paul Bastide conducted 
conscientiously. 
René Klopfenstein 


Italy 


As already reported, the 1954-5 season at the Scala will open with a production of 
Spontini’s La Vestale with Callas in the title role; the cast will further include Ebe 
Stignani, and Franco Corelli; Antonino Votto will conduct. During the course of 
the season Callas will be heard in Trovatore with del Monaco, Stignani and Protti, 
conductor Votto, Traviata, Turco in Italia with Stabile, Calabrese, Rossi-Lemeni, 
Gedda, conductor Gavazzeni, Sonnambula with di Stefano and Siepi, and Iphigénie 
en Tauride conducted by Giulini. The season will probably include performances of 
Otello (del Monaco and Fineschi or Stella), Forza (Tucker), Lodoletta, La Fiamma 
(Respighi), Elisir d’ Amore (Carteri), Walkiire (in German, conducted by Karajan), 
Freischiitz, Cavalleria, Amica (Mascagni), and Italiana in Algeri. Vittorio Vene- 
ziani, who has been the Scala chorus master ever since the return of Toscanini after 
the first war, has retired. 

The season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna opened on October 29 with a per- 
formance of Boris Godunov with Christoff in the title role, Marcella Pobbe as Marina, 
Nicola Filacuridi as Dmitri and Fernando Corena as Varlaam. Angelo Questa 
was the conductor. This was followed by Lucia with Graciela Rivera, Gianni 
Poggi, Rolando Panerai and Giuseppe Modesti. The season will also include 
performances of Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmina Burana, Thais, 1 Quattro Rusteghi 
and Rheingold. The last-named is to be sung by a German cast including Ferdinand 
Frantz, Wilhelm Ernest, Herbert Alsen, Georgine von Milinkovic, Herta Wilfert 
and Ruth Siewert, and conducted by Leopold Ludwig. Before the opening of the 
Comunale season, there were several performances at the Teatro Duse, including 
Andrea Chenier with Mario Filippeschi, Otello with Ramon Vinay, Bohéme with 
Virginea Zeani and Gianni Raimondi, and Carmen with Miriam Pirazzini and 
Fernando Corelli. 

At Leghorn, Mascagni’s birthplace, three performances were recently given of the 
composer's rarely-heard Jsabeau with Gigliola Frazoni in the title role and Salvatore 
Puma, Adriana Lazzarini and Piero Guelfi. At Rovereto Zandonai’s Conchita, 
with Elisabetta Barbato in the title role, was recently given. 


Within the framework of the ninth Sagra Umbra at Perugia there was performed 
a full-length German version of Parsifal. It is rarely done in Italy and fitted naturally 
into Perugia’s Sacred Festival, which unites concert and theatre works under 4 
common religious heading. Perugia was one of Wagner’s points of pilgrimage while 
he was writing the opera, and breathes an air of tranquil mysticism. 

Rumour had gone round that it was to be an oratorio performance: but what 
was in fact presented in the recently-restored Teatro Morlacchi was a production on 
simplified Bayreuth lines. The enterprise was a bold one for a smallish theatre, 
and only moderately successful. Cajo Kiihnly’s well-intentioned attempt to produce 
Wagner from a contemporary viewpoint too often became mere obsession with 
elementary geometrical shapes, unmeaning dark spaces and more or less efficient 
lighting. Gone was the magic that should attend it. Gone were Bayreuth’s subtle 
gauze curtains, the tall pillars, the endless passage for the entry of the Grail Knights. 
The Magic Garden was reduced to three gigantic purplish flowers and Kundry 
in a gaudy dance-dress of dubious taste. All the same, it succeeded in the forest- 
scenes in evoking the world of legend, and again in the semi-circle of grey knights 
with their glinting goblets. 
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‘Parsifal’ in Perugia: Otto von Rohr as Gurnemanz Photo Cavalieri 


Serafin conducted with majestic imperturbability and the Maggio orchestra 
responded with some fine, smooth playing. Less successful were the hidden choruses, 
who came over in waves of muffled sound, which luckily obscured the fact that they 
were singing in Italian. Frank de Quell, who produced Euryanthe at Florence earlier 
in the year, repeated a tendency to make stiff puppets of his minor characters: the 
pages, for example, were gauche in the extreme. Gurnemanz, by contrast, was 
played with touching dignity by Otto von Rohr, whose strong, musical singing carried 
the day. Gustav Neidlinger’s expostulations as Amfortas were on the rough side. 
Bernd Aldenhoff played Parsifal as if he were Siegfried, and his exuberant confidence 
succeeded in masking some very approximate phrasing. Margherita Kenney sang 
Kundry conscientiously but without rapture. Georg Stern valiantly created the 
whole Klingsor scene from pitchy black darkness, while his revolving crystal 
determinedly flashed signals that were nearly blinding! All in all, this was an ade- 
quate, but not stirring production—except for the Grail scenes. Cynthia Jolly 
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A scene from Cherubini’s ‘Crescendo,’ performed by the Cadetti della Scala 
during Siena’s Settimana Senese during September Photo Piccagliani 


The autumn season at the Teatro Sperimentale, Spoleto (the starting place of 
many a famous singer) began with a double bill consisting of Puccini’s Le Villi and 
Giordano’s J/ Ré; Ottavio Ziino conducted. This was followed by performances of 
Tosca, Manon and Butterfly. : 

The autumn season at the Teatro Nuovo, Turin, opened with a performance of 
Aida conducted by Molinari-Pradelli, with Maria Curtis, Elena Nicolai, Mario 
Filippeschi and Giangiacomo Guelfi. This was followed by Werther with Ferrucc 0 
Tagliavini and Pia Tassinari, conducted by Angelo Questa. The season will further 
include performances of La Wally and Bohéme. 


Porgy and Bess had its Italian premiére at the Venice Festival and received a royal 
welcome. It so pleased the Venetians the first night that instead of carrying away the 
floral decorations on their generous bosoms, they were moved to throw them at the 
feet of the eloquent negro performers. It was presented with a mixture of pride and 
modesty at one of Italy’s most historic theatres. Porgy was sung by LeVern Hutcher- 
son, Bess by Irene Williams, Sportin’ Life by Joseph Attles. Maya Angelou had a 
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great personal success as the dancer 
in the picnic scene. 

Italian press reactions were lively and 
contradictory. Several found it a near- 
masterpiece because it was effective folk- 
opera which drew its strength from a 
refusal to be contaminated by European 
forms; while another found that it lay 
too close to the folk-origin to be a real 
musical entity and had failed to give 
the characters real ‘operatic’ per- 
sonalities. Yet another would disclaim 
both views by praising the fresh mad- 
rigalesque quality of the Jt ain't 
necessarily so sequence and Serena’s 
trio towards the end, finding links with 
popular 14th-century polyphony! And 
a fourth would regret that Gershwin 
had not used any of the ‘glorious 
tradition of English operetta,’ Sullivan 
in chief, which would have helped him 
achieve a variety obtained instead only by 
vocal means, Similar differences cropped 
up in the attitude to Catfish Row. For 
one it was a place which radiated human 





Siena by the Cadetti della Scala. 


Ilva Ligabue and Umberto Borghi in 
Cherubini’s ‘Pigmalione’, performed in 
Set by 


Nicola Benois Photo Piccagliani 


sympathy and help-the-hindmost: for 
others it wasjust a partnership in crime, a 
group of immigrants who had picked up all that was worst in American civilization; 
and become Protestant into the bargain! One critic found a kinship with Wozzeck, 
by reading into it the existence of a cruel social conscience which thrust its weakest 
to the wall. The production, as well it might, received enthusiastic praise, but even 
here a cross-grained minority cavilled about its being excessively spectacular, a 
mere animated photograph of a community but not an artistic creation. Of the 
singers, one writer commented that Paul Robeson had not wasted time in forming 
a school! 

All this diversity of opinion shows up the perennial vitality of Porgy and Bess, and 
its sequel was the welcome news that after some high-powered discussion it has been 
accepted for performance at the Scala in February. Cynthia Jolly 


———@————_ 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Operas 

BASTIEN UND BASTIENNE (Mozart), with Ilse Hollweg (Bastienne), Waldemar 
Kmentt (Bastien), Walter Berry (Colas). Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Pritchard. 
Ph.ABL 3010. 

According to the sleeve-note this is part of a recording project, at which, to use 
a popular phrase, one boggles! Namely to issue a series of recordings which will 
‘throw light on as many facets of Mozart’s genius as possible, by including every 
genre of his compositions relating to all the important periods of his life. This 
was begun in 1951 and will be completed in 1956, the Mozart anniversary year.’ 

Here as the first Mozart operatic example from Philips, is the youthful Bastien 
und Bastienne, the Singspiel Mozart wrote when he was twelve years old, which 
even at that early stage in the composer’s life bears the Koechel number 50! 

The performance is fresh and above average, in the case of Ilse Hollweg it is 
first rate. Waldemar Kmentt, a young tenor of whom we have heard good reports 
from Vienna, discloses a pleasant voice and engaging manner. Walter Berry is a 
lightweight Colas. The accompaniment by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
Pritchard is stylish. Recording is, as in other Philips releases, most eM 
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NORMA (Bellini), with Maria Meneghini-Callas (Norma), Ebe Stignani (Adalgisa), 
Rina Cavallari (Clothilde), Mario Filippeschi (Pollione), Paolo Caroli (Flavio), 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Oroveso). Scala Orchestra and Chorus. Serafin. C.33CX 
1179-81. 

How I wish I could say that here at last is the operatic recording for which many 
of us have long been waiting; that is what we had anticipated when we knew that 
Callas and Stignani were engaged in recording this work earlier this year. Un- 
fortunately performance and recording do not reach the high standard we had 
hoped for; yet despite this, here is a work which I am sure many people will want 
to possess, for it has pages of true greatness in it, and many long stretches of 
beautiful music. This opera has been discussed at length in our pages during the last 
two or three years, and so much has been written about the performances of Callas 
and Stignani as Norma and Adalgisa respectively, as to make repitition superfluous. 

Callas here repeats her wonderfully human and dramatic interpretation of the 
druid priestess, and while some passages are better sung than we remember them 
in the theatre—this applies especially to the Casta Diva—others seem less well 
executed. I say seem, because on a recording we have not the trappings of stage 
and costume, nor the fine acting that Callas gave us in this role, to take our minds 
off the vocal inequalities. 

Those things by which Callas’s Norma will surely be remembered in operatic 
history—the biting scorn in her scenes with Pollione, the moving outburst when 
she is thinking of killing the two children, the exciting moment in the last scene where 
she announces war against the Romans, all these are fully captured on this 
recording. 

Stignani is the real disappointment; in the theatre she still brings off Adalgisa, 
but here unfortunately she sounds tired, and the voice no longer sounds youthful. In 
1952 at Covent Garden, it was she who came out best technically in the two big duets 
with Norma; here it is the reverse. 

Filippeschi, the Arnold of the Cetra William Tell recording, is a routine, un- 
romantic and loud Pollione; and Rossi-Lemeni is frankly a very poor Oroveso: 
his off-note singing is painful. 

Serafin takes much of the score too slowly, the trio almost misses fire orchestrally, 
and for reasons best known to himself, he takes the Guerra, Guerra chorus at 
breakneck speed. There is much unevenness in the recording technically, 
especially in the last scene. Yet this is a set | would not part with. H.D.R. 


WERTHER (Massenet), with Suzanne Juyol (Charlotte), Agnes Leger (Sophie), 
Charles Richard (Werther), Roger Bourdin (Albert), Michael Roux (The Bailiff), 
Camille Rouquetty (Schmidt), Marcel Depraz (Johann). Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Opéra-Comique, Paris. Sebastian. N.ULP 9233 (3 discs.) 

Once again I will confine myself merely to remarks on the present recording, 
for this opera has been much discussed in our pages since its Sadler’s Wells 
production a couple of years ago. 

I would have given anything to have heard Massenet performed by singers like 
Ansseau and Heldy (I am not going back further than that), but French singing 
today has fallen on bad times, and this is possibly the best Paris has to offer. Juyol 
is the current Isolde and Briinnhilde in Paris (or rather was till the Lehmann régime 
put Wagner into the background). She is an exciting Charlotte. She has not the 
charm and simplicity for the early scenes, and so it is in the last two acts that she 
shines. 

Charles Richard is a rather colourless Werther; the voice has no real charm, 
but he sings artistically, albeit anaemically. The rest of the men are acceptable, 
but Agnes Leger’s Sophie is a shrill piece of work. 

Sebastian, the Wagner conductor of the Opéra, is an odd choice for this work, 
and his orchestra never once produces that melting tone that I associate with 
Massenet. Recording is first-rate. H.D.R. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Maria Meneghini-Callas (San- 
tuzza), Anna Maria Canali (Lola), Ebe Ticozzi (Mamma Lucia), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Turiddu), Ronaldo Panerai (Alfio). Chorus and Orchestra of the Scala. Serafin. 
C.33CXS 1182, 33CX 1183. 

Here is the third Cavalleria this year, and probably the last for the time being. 
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This is certainly the best of the three, despite a miscast Turiddu and a somewhat 
lethargic first side from orchestra and chorus under Serafin. In addition it is 
economically the best, as the set costs only £3 Is. Od. (the fourth side is blank). 

Callas has to the best of my knowledge not sung Santuzza on the stage, but after 
the success of this performance she surely will. Here is a real flesh and blood 
creation, full of passion and feeling. The short scene with Alfio before the 
Intermezzo, where she tells him of Lola and Turiddu’s behaviour, is one of the most 
exciting things I have heard on records; and her singing of the hackneyed Easter 
Hymn and Voi lo sapete sound spontaneous. It is easier to ignore vocal unevenness 
in a ‘verismo’ work than in Bellini, and so the purists will probably find this Santuzza 
acceptable. 

Di Stefano has not the style of Bjérling, but he does not shout like Del Monaco; 
his Addio alla madre is an exciting moment. Panerai is a virile sounding Alfio, and 
the two smaller women’s parts are above average. 

As I said earlier, Serafin is inclined to slow and deliberate tempi, and it takes 
nearly all side one before things get going. But he has all the tradition of this 
piece, and the new generation of conductors should learn from him how not to make 
the piece sound vulgar. H.D.R. 


AMELIA AL BALLO (Menotti), with Margherita Carosio (Amelia), Maria 
Amadini (The Friend), Giacinto Prandelli (The Lover), Rolando Panerai (The 
Husband), Enrico Campi (The Police Commissioner). Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Scala. Sanzogno. C.33CX 1166. 

This is Menotti’s first opera and dates from 1937. It is a lively piece about a 
girl who must go dancing at any cost. The scene is laid in Milan in the gay nineties 
in the bedroom of Amelia, who is dressing to go to a ball. Her husband interrupts 
her preparations because he has intercepted a love-letter, and demands the name 
of her lover. Amelia makes a bargain with her husband, she will tell him the name 
if he promises to take her to the ball. Her lover’s name? He is the man in the 
flat upstairs. Off goes the husband with a pistol to kill his rival, down a rope 
from the floor above climbs the lover. The husband returns, there is a general 
melée, and Amelia in exasperation breaks a flowerpot over her husband’s head. 
Thinking she has killed him, she calls the police, and at the same time hands over 
her lover whom she says is a burglar! All ends happily; the handsome police chief 
takes Amelia to the ball. 

The music is witty and melodic in the manner of Wolf-Ferrari. There are three 
fine arias for each of the principals, and a very well-contrived trio in the middle 
of the piece. The recording is technically brilliant, and the musical performance 
wholly admirable. Carosio sings the part of Amelia with wit, point and piquancy— 
she is wonderful in the scene where she calls for help, having just ‘crowned’ her 
husband. Panerai as the husband gives a performance of great gusto, and re- 
proaches his wife just as Renato might do in Ballo, while his reiterated demands 
for the name of the lover are more than reminiscent of Pagliacci. Prandelli is a 
stylish lover, and the smaller parts are all well done. Sanzogno, who seems to 
conduct every opera at the Scala written since 1930, gives a spirited reading of the 
score. I do hope we can get a stage performance of it here, I think Sadler’s Wells 
would find it a rewarding piece to do. This is the real Menotti. H.D.R. 


Once again Gardiner Festival Service Ltd. is offering reduced rates to readers 
of opERA who wish to visit the Bayreuth Festival next summer. Special terms 
can also be arranged for visitors to the Munich Festival. 

Fuli details will be forwarded to those who send their names and addresses 
to Gardiner Festival Service Ltd., 189 Regent Street, W.1, mentioning this 
announcement. 
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Competition Result 


Readers were invited to submit, in order of preference, the names of the five 
operas that they would most like to see added to the Covent Garden repertory; 
and then to add the name of the opera that they would least like to see announced 
there. 

The number of entries was 315, which, we trust, represents a fair enough cross- 
section of the opera-going public. Most ‘of them came from London, several from 
places within easy opera-going reach of London, a few from places further afield, 
and a very few from abroad. While we hardly dare flatter ourselves that the Covent 
Garden management will pay any attention to the result of this poll, yet we hope 
that they may gather from it the strong wish for more Italian opera. One work 
stood head-and-shoulders above all the rest: Verdi’s Otello. Another, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, stood at any rate head above the rest. Then Forza and Tannhduser, 
close tr’ d and fourth, then Andrea Chenier, hotly pursued by Prince Igor. Manon 
Lescaut seventh, and then a steep drop. No single entry contained all the first five 
operas, whether in order or no; A. D. Stone, of Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, submitted 
five of the first six, so to him goes our prize of any operatic recording on two long- 
playing discs. His entry reads: (1) Otello, (2) Tannhduser, (3) Lucia di Lammermoor, 
(4) Prince Igor, (5) Andrea Chenier. 

The prize, of course, was merely an inducement for entry; we did not wish people 
to try to win it by listing what they thought would be popular operas, but to give 
their personal preferences. We believe that almost a!l entrants did so, for, in all, 
nearly 200 different operas were submitted — and no one could have expected 
Maritana, or Pickwick, or Hindemith’s Johann Kepler (still to be finished) to form 
part of a winning entry! Seventy operas appeared in more than three entries: these 
are listed below. They are marked in two ways: (1) 5 points for first choice, 4 points 
for second, and so on; the total thus reached appears in the first column of figures; 
and (2) a point each time the opera is mentioned; totals in the second column of 
figures. We have given the first totals preference; the order of the first twelve works 
out the same either way. The Trittico entries (6 of them) are conflated with those 
for Gianni Schicchi alone (No. 32). 


1 Otello ... --- GOL 152 36 Cosi... _ - i’ ae 7 
2 Lucia di Lammermoor .-- 437 120 37 Jenufa ... wih oa ene 19 5 
3 Forza del Destino... .. 259 88 Rienzi ... : a ome 19 7 
4 Tannhauser... wae oe 39 Elisir d’ Amore ins soak 18 8 
5 Andrea Chenier mee a ae 40 Vespri Siciliani ‘ ane 17 5 
6 Princelgor ... ies u« ae Médée = ai 17 5 
7 Manon Lescaut one .. 164 60 Mathis der Maler se sid 17 7 
8 Falstaff nee a a a 33 Favorita ‘ = 15 5 
9 Nabucco ene — —« — a 44 Kdénigin von Saba. ps 15 3 
10 Puritani ; oes oun 95 30 45 Lulu ‘ 13 4 
{Bon Giovanni. ‘ —_ 2a 46 Dalibor il 6 
12 Faust ... on wwe — a 47J Mignon il 5 
13 Gioconda wis ou ss Alceste il 5 
14 Don Carlos... ” oe. 18 49 Vida Breve 11 4 
15S Les Huguenots wan —— ~ - 50 La Wally = 11 3 
16 Mefistofele ses was a ae S51 Tale of Two Cities 10 3 
17 William Tell ... ‘ice ion 59 24 52 Eugene Onegin 10 4 
18 Arabella se eee a SS oe 53J Italiana in Algeri 9 $ 
19 Les Troyens ... a aaa 54 18 ~~". Rusalka 9 5 
20 Sonnambula ... aie a a & s<J Pécheurs de Perles 9 + 
21 Frau ohne Schatten - 46 16 ~~" Penelope 9 4 
22 Cenerentola ... ame ~— 8 57J Euryanthe 9 3 
23 Louise ont a oe 16 - Fedora ” 9 3 
24 Adriana Lecouvreur ... - - 59J Don Pasquale 8 + 
25 Fanciulla del West... au 2 . Bartered Bride 8 . 
26 Ernani o ive — a 61 Wat Tyler 8 3 
27 Martha an ws wo @e a 62 Lakmé. : 7 3 
28 Macbeth wid “ns oni 32 10 63 Lustige Weiber 7 3 
29 Idomeneo pm wna ne 32 9 64 Africaine ; 6 3 
30 Pelléas ‘ ‘ints wie ae 12 65 Simone Boccanegra 6 3 
31 Rake’s Progress. aoe —- ae eS 66 La Juive ‘a 5 3 
32 Gianni Schicchi ae ay ae a 67 Sadko ... os 4 3 
33 Roméo et Juliette... -. 26 It 68 Cavalleria Rusticana “ia 4 2 
34 Thais ... hie ma 2 & 69 Leonore 40/4 ‘ 3 3 
35 Ariadne auf Naxos ... uo a 7 70 Pagliacci 3 2 
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We apologize for not having attempted some definition of Covent Garden’s 
repertory. There were 12 operas mentioned often enough to qualify for inclusion 
in the list above; but we decided that these figures were unreal ones, since Parsifal, 
Holldnder, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, etc., would obviously have stood far higher 
did not some people consider them to be part of the repertory; while the people 
who voted for Fidelio and Turandot had obviously not read the terms of the com- 
petition clearly enough. These operas were Parsifal (49/13), Norma (35/10), Boris 
(31/10), Hollander (23/10), Ballo (21/7), Turandot (19/6), Meistersinger (17/5), 
Manon (13/4), Lohengrin (12/4), Billy Budd (11/4), Fidelio (8/4), Peter Grimes (7/3). 

Many people suggested which singers they would like to hear in their choices, 
and obviously almost every opera in the list predicates guest artists ; but since 
Covent Garden seldom puts on Traviata, or Tosca, or even The Tales of Hoffmann 
without guests, entrants rightly did not feel bound to limit themselves to works 
within the scope of the resident company. We wondered whether long-playing records 
and broadcasts had much affected the selections. The lists suggest that they did 
not (else why should Forza rank so high?). The only clear case of broadcast influence 
seemed to be the shunning of Fanciulla, which was televised just before the com- 
petition opened (see * Aversions,’ below). 

Obviously, it is only the first 25 or so on the list which afford a positive indication; 
but the operas that are not there, or low down, are interesting. It is significant that 
152 out of 315 people wish to see Otello and that most of them put the opera at the 
top of their list; but, also significant that only 4 out of 315 wish to see The Bartered 
Bride, and only 2 Cavalleria and Pagliacci. It is also curious that Ernani, Macbeth 
and Vespri should be so low, while Andrea Chenier, Gioconda, Mefistofele and 
Adriana, Puritani, Tell, Sonnambula and Cenerentola are higher. Of Russian opera, 
only Prince Igor ranks, but that comes very high. French operas, Faust, 
Les Huguenots and Les Troyens are favoured, hardly any others (but Faust is also 
high among the unfavourites: see below). Richard Strauss makes a good showing 
with Arabella and Frau ohne Schatten. Weber's Euryanthe is low, while Oberon 
appeared on two lists only. Barbiere was mentioned only once. 

By implication the pet aversion was evidently meant to be an opera not in the 
repertory; but many people—the majority in this section of the poll—felt impelled 
to protest against Gloriana. The entries in this section were even more diverse 
than for the five favourites, despite our admonition (* this must, of course, be a work 
that we are in conceivable danger of being offered’). Entrants evidently consider 
the Royal Opera House capable of boundless enterprise (or perhaps limitless folly) 
in their choice of works. Alas, almost every opera written during the last 20 years 
figured in this list, though Faust, too, was a strong candidate for prime unfavourite. 
Below is a list of the operas which appeared in three or more entries: 


1 Gloriana = iia 20 Oberon 4 
Faust ... os a en a, an 10 Capriccio 4 
_ _ ade ee “_ ae Wozzeck a 

3 Fanciulla oa aes om on | Butterfly 4 
4 Tannhauser ... 11 Barbiere a 3 
«J Rake’s Progress 8 Don Giovanni. 3 
~\ Turn of the Screw 8 Mathis . : 3 
Leonore 40/45 8 Martha 3 

5 Cav. and —_ 7 Co se 3 
8 Nelson. : 6 | Andrea Chenier 3 
9 Samson _ ; | Lakmeé .. 3 


House of the Dead 
More than one entry read: ‘ Benjamin Britten’s next opera,’ ‘any contemporary 


British opera,’ or ‘any contemporary opera.” Our only Turkish entrant cited, 
understandably enough, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION : PART 1 


Readers are invited to provide answers to the following questions : Nos. 1-3, 
Who are the three Octavians? Nos. 4-6, Who are the three Carmens? Nos. 7-9, 
Who are the three Beckmessers? Nos. 10-12, Who are the three Mimis? 

Nos. 13-24, who are the artists shown and in what roles are they appearing? 


(All artists with TWO exceptions have appeared at Covent Garden since 1919, 
not necessarily in the roles here portrayed; the other two singers have sung in 
concerts in England.) Please DO NOT SEND any of your answers this month. 
A further series of photographs and questions will appear in the January OPERA. 


























Opera Diary 


Palace Theatre, Plymouth. Don Giovanni (October 13) 

The Carl Rosa Opera have now added Don Giovanni to a repertory that 
had already been extended by productions of Tannhduser and The Tales 
of Hoffmann in the past two seasons. The performance I heard at Plymouth 
put the gallant company to a difficult test, for the cast was still too new at 
its job to have settled down into the easy relaxation the Carl Rosa people 
enjoy on their best Verdi-Puccini-Bizet-Gounod nights. And the scenery— 
an encumbrance because nearly every scene required a full-stage change, 
with an awkward wait while the stage-hands got it ready—was so outmoded 
in design that it already looked provincial while it was brand-new. 

Ruth Packer was a telling Donna Anna. Her voice—one of the few 
genuinely thrilling sopranos in England—sounded free, full-blooded, and 
remarkably flexible. If she sang the music in a style more Verdian than 
Mozartean, at least she ga\e it moie impact and spontaneity than any other 
Donna Anna I have heard in several years. 

John Heddle Nash’s voice is hardly adequate to a more demanding 
part than Morales, or at best Marcello; yet he put an agreeable polish 
on the Don’s music, and moved about the stage in debonair fashion. Charles 
Craig got through Dalla sua pace fairly well, but was not allowed to attempt 
Il mio tesoro. Krystyna Granowska was an acid-voiced Donna Elvira. 
Somewhat less than satisfactory were Estelle Valery (Zerlina), Stanislav 
Pieczora (a leaden Leporello}, and Ernest Thomas (doubling as the 
Commendatore and Masetto). Arthur Hammond, who conducted, gave 
most of his harried attention to the orchestra. Tempos were often damaging 
ones for the singers, and he frequently failed to follow them in passages 
where they were entitled to take the lead. CS. 


Stoll Theatre. Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher (October 22) 

I first became acquainted with the Claudel-Honegger Joan of Arc in the 
winter of 1945 when I heard the Belgian H.M.V. records conducted by 
Louis de Vocht, and did not rest until I had acquired them. The work 
had made a deep impression on continental audiences in the oratorio form 
that Honegger is reported to prefer (it was written for Ida Rubinstein), 
and although England is not a Catholic country, and in spite of the part 
our countrymen played in the story of the Saint, it seemed that Jeanne au 
Bucher might well become widely popular here. I was bowled over by it; 
sO were German audiences, notably in Munich where a fine production is 
in the State Opera repertory. Rossellini’s production in Italy was well 
spoken of, but the facsimile presented in London (not alas by an operatic 
organization) can do nothing but harm to the prestige of a work that might 
be the Messiah of the twentieth century. 

The essence of this production is spectacle: that in itself is no bad thing, 
for spectacle in this and every age has lured not excessively musical people 
into worthwhile musical experience. Jeanne au Biicher is an expansive work, 
furthermore, that needs stage room to breathe. But because of this spectacle, 
and because of the participation of Miss Ingrid Bergman, both of which 
must be costly features, the parties responsible for the presentation have 
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been tempted to underrate the importance of the music. This has proved 
fatal to the impact of the work. Jeanne au Bicher is concerned with big 
issues: Love, Faith, Patriotism, Death; the Prologue (which was added 
later) faces us at once with the voices of eternity; later we hear voices of 
heaven; the spaciousness of French landscape; and as Joan’s martyrdom 
proceeds, the big issues, the vast spaces and myriad people involved in it 
must strike more and more insistently on the audience, until the judgment 
of posterity, hushed and full-hearted, brings the argument to its overwhelming 
conclusion: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for those he loves.” 

The first mistake was to reduce the size of the orchestra; in sections 
like the game of cards, and even the trial, it was not unbearably small 
(though Her Majesty Luxury is not adequately portrayed by a small band— 
Honegger intends a cloying mass of sensuous polyphony here), but it could 
not cope with the expansive sections, and at the great moment when Joan 
speaks the name of Love, and the violins surge to the heights, one heard 
more saxophone than violin tone. What it boils down to is that an ample 
orchestral sound is more necessary to the total emotional effect of the work 
than a lavish stage spectacle, if one of these elements is to be sacrificed to 
the other. 

Then it was a mistake to engage a choir of only 50 voices; there are 
plenty of large choirs in this country, and Jeanne au Bucher needs one of 
them, 300 strong if justice is to be done to the shouts of the crowd, the 
welling unison tone towards the climax of the last scene (‘Praised be our sister 
Joan’), or the endless consecutive triads that paint the countryside in spring- 
time. And it was folly to stick them in the boxes on either side of the 
orchestra. All right in thcse passages when the chorus is commenting 
from outside the action; but in many places the choral music is given to 
the participants—if the sheep at the trial, or the peasants in the scene of 
the King’s March to Rheims, are mimed while the chorus off stage dubs 
their voices, it is no wonder that the stage picture will look unconvincing, 
and its component personages unconvinced, for they are not fully partici- 
pating in the action. The solo singers also left much to be desired: Nancy 
Thomas as St Catherine provided the most satisfactory singing; Eugenie 
Castle was the least appropriately cast of the principals, and the illusion 
of a saintly apparition was dispelled by her visible, evening-dressed presence 
in a lighted box with her other would-be angelic colleagues. Norman 
Lumsden had too many diverse roles to sing. Of the others, Harry Hapgocd 
supplied true, ringing top B’s in good quantity as Porcus (the part ideally 
needs a del Monaco); the rest were ineffective. 

When all this had been done, the conductor had small chance to save 
the music, and so the proper effect of the work. Leighton Lucas appeared 
to be working hard, and at several points made the effects Honegger intended 
(these were, in the nature of things, small effects). Over broader issues he 
was maddeningly handicapped; yet his tempi and his balance of sound 
did not suggest that he understood the nature of the music, or the way in 
which it should sound. It was not his fault that the bell sounds in Catherine 
and Margaret did not sound rich and sonorous; it was, however, his fault 
that the tempo changes inside single scenes creaked, and that the freshness 
and gaiety of The King who goes to Rheims did not emerge—newspaper 
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Ingrid Bergman as Joan Photo Troncone 


reviews have reported that the music is morbid and gloomy, which is the 
last thing it should seem. 

I have written this much about the musical part in the production, because 
it is so important, and because failure to realize that has jeopardized the 
success of Mr Jack Hylton’s enterprise. Roberto Rossellini’s production 
was visually often effective, and mostly appropriate. He made imaginative 
use of different planes of stage, of steps, and of lantern slides which were 
pretty, evocative medieval pastiches by Cesare Cristini. It was perhaps 
understandable that, a solicitous husband, he should wish to spare his 
wife the tedium of an hour tied to the stake, and her admirers gratifying 
evidence of her qualities physical and histrionic. But he distorted the 
premise of the action by setting the greater part of the drama on a spiritual 
plane whereby Joan is just seen apparently roving the expanse of limbo, 
still stunned by the shock of her rejection and condemnation. By giving 
us to infer that Joan is dead before the first scene begins, he did not explain 
how it was possible for her, in the last scene, to conquer fear and humiliation 
by realizing the strength of love and faith and God which enables her to 
triumph and be seen, statue-like on a raised pedestal, the canonized saint 
of the present century, when the curtain falls. Claudel’s point was that the 
action of his drama goes on in Joan’s mind while she is at the stake, before 
she burns. The production was at fault; throughout the action, whether 
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Joan is allowed to move about the stage with Brother Dominic or not, 
there should be in the background, seen or unseen, the figure of the martyr 
at the stake. Only so can the dénouement be understood. 

Miss Bergman looked well, and spoke well; an appealing, simple figure, 
she played the innocence of the Maid rather at the expense of the warrior 
and the preacher. There are moments when Claudel’s Joan should shout 
with a fanatic’s conviction; this was not Miss Bergman’s way. Valentine 
Dyall’s Dominic is familiar from broadcasts; his black, tender voice carries 
all the necessary undertones of anger, vehemence and spiritual comfort. 
The small parts were tamely done; I am not sure how one can put characters 
so richly regional as Heurtebise and Mére Tonneau on the English stage, 
but Mummerset is not the right way, and this cavorting gang of peasants 
looked and sounded as embarrassed as their audience had right to be. 
The same goes for the Ass who had not bothered to master the pitch at which 
his part is notated. The bits of ballet were quite adequately managed, 
always excluding the peasants, and excluding, too, the strange jiving devised 
for Porcus’s attendants. 

To crown all, the curtain was allowed to fall during the last orchestral 
bars which sum up the whole work and bring the wheel to its starting point 
again. These bars were unheard and the Spell, which even this presentation 
could not utterly exorcise, was cut off rudely (this happened on the first 
night, I am told, as well as at the performance which I attended). And so 
England murdered Joan of Arc for the second time in history. 

W.S.M. 




































Sadler’s Wells. Luisa Miller (October 21) 


I know that last season I wrote some bitter things about this piece as it 
was performed at Sadler’s Wells, but never-the-less it was most disheartening 
to see such a small audience at the first seasonal performance of this Verdi 
opera. Disheartening, because whatever I or any of my colleagues may 
write, it is surely up to the opera-lover to go and find things out for himself. 
And if he had come to this performance, he would have heard a much 
improved interpretation all round. 

Mr Leo Quayle one of the two new staff conductors at the Wells this 
season would probably be the first to admit that he has still a lot to learn, 
but he has two invaluable assets already, a love of Verdi and a feeling for 
the musical shape of a piece. The first act started off with some rather odd 
tempi, but the other two acts produced some real fine Verdi playing, coarse 
perhaps, but exciting. 

Victoria Elliott in the title part still finds difficulty in producing a steady 
tone at the top of her register when she tries to sing softly, but she is never 
afraid of letting herself go and gives an uninhibited performance. Robert 
Thomas was in good voice, but spoiled the Quando le sere al placido by 
singing it in full-voice. 

David Ward was in magnificent form as Walter, and John Hargreaves 
repeated his sympathetic study of Miller: Janet Howe’s Duchess was 
rather on the sour side; and I still cannot be convinced by Harold Black- 
burn’s Wurm. 


H.D.R. 
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Act I of * Hoffmann. Olympia sings for Spalanzani’s guests 
All photographs by Roger Wood 


Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffmann (October 26) 

Covent Garden opened its 1954-5 Opera Season with a new production of 
Offenbach’s comic opera, The Tales of Hoffmann, not seen there since the 
Beecham 1936 revival, with Stella Andreva, Bernadette Delprat (Giulietta 
and Antonia), Dino Borgioli, Bouilliez and Pinza. When Mr Kubelik arrives 
next year to take over at the Opera House, we shall have someone to whom 
to put our disgruntled questions. Meanwhile, we can merely ask, of that 
vague abstraction called the management, a series of questions that present 
themselves. For example, who thought Hoffmann worth reviving at all? 
Is it worth reviving at Covent Garden, when Sadler’s Wells is obviously its 
natural English home? Is it worth reviving at Covent Garden except as a 
vehicle for stars—say Callas in all three roles? Is it a good idea, in a grand 
opera house, to revert to the spoken dialogue of the composer’s intention? 
Is it worth importing, for the two principal male roles, two German singers 
(neither of whom, in these parts, could be described as ‘stars’), a German 
producer and a French conductor? And, finally, would the cost of this 
Hoffmann have covered something like Tannhduser, Jenufa, Ernani, Macbeth, 
Don Carlo—or if not a fresh work, then a new production of Aida, Lohengrin 
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Nilsson (Cochenille), Dobbs (Olympia), Evans (Spalanzani). Uhde ( Dapertutto) 


or Trovatore, all of which are shrieking for overhaul? Instead of these, 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann! 

Not that one feels superior about the work: far from it. At the Opéra- 
Comique it goes very nicely, with Raoul Jobin (who, incidentally, sings in 
English as readily as French) not the most romantic-looking of heroes, but 
with plenty of ringing tone; with Mado Robin an electrifying Olympia; 
with a nice production by Louis Musy. The Beecham performances, too, 
are remembered with pleasure by those who saw them; the supernatural 
staging—with Pinza materializing in different places with bewildering 
rapidity (now you see him, now you don’t!—all done by mirrors)—is said 
to have been fun. Giinther Rennert, at Covent Garden, baffled those who 
did not know the story beforehand. His production was evidently capable, 
but what he gave us was really a series of ideas suggested by the opera, a 
gloss; what Hoffmann needs is a Dennis Arundell-like approach: a framework 
which is a lucid, intelligent and shapely exposition of the action—and then, 
if you like, add the trimmings. What is the point, for example, of turning 
Spalanzani’s guests into puppets? Are they not intended to be in contrast 
to Olympia? 

The Venice scenery was pretty generaliy damned (yet it looked attractive 
in sketch); I believe I am in a minority in disliking Wakhevich’s other settings. 
Yet Hoffmann does not afford a suitable occasion for going all fancy—except 
in the Spalanzani scene. In Paris the Maison Spalanzani is set whirring and 
whizzing at the touch of a button; the harp comes up through the floor. In 
London the machinery did not work: nothing went round. On the other hand 
Luther's Tavern and Antonia’s home where good, realistic scenery is called 
for, were as arty as could be. The grand piano was a framework of brass 
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Hoffmann and his three loves. Patzak with Dobbs. Morison and Houston 











THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 
_ Opera in three acts by Jacques Offenbach, words by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, 
fourded on a play by the same authors. Produced by Giinther Rennert: scenery and 
costumes by Wakhevitch. New production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
October 26, 1954. 
The Muse ; ie ie ; ; Eileen Barry 
Luther, " Rhydderch Davies 
Councillor Lindorf 
ay wel > Hermann Uhde 
Dapertutto 
Andres 
— t Raymond Nilsson 
Pittichinaccio 
Nicklaus .. . ; Barbara Howitt 
Hoffmann a Julius Patzak 
Nathaniel William McAlpine 
Wilhelm . ‘ ‘ 3 Aston Shaw 
Hermann... ; .. Ronald Lewis 
Spalanzani ‘ Geraint Evans 
Olympia .. 5 ; Mattiwilda Dobbs 
Antonia . . Elise Morison 
Crespel .. Howell Glynne 
The Voice of Antonia’s Mother Monica Sinclair 
Giulietta .. Eleanor Houston 
Schlemil .. ‘ i Forbes Robertson 
Stella - ’ Judy Laraman 

The Covent Garden Opera Chorus 

Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson 

The Covent Garden Orchestra 
Leader: Charles Taylor. 
Conductor: Edward Downes 











tubing, heated towel-rail fashion: how silly it looked when Antonia sat down 
at the keyboard. When there are no walls anyway, it is not magical that 
Dr Miracle can pass through them. Antonia’s mother is supposed to be a 
portrait on the wall, not ticket-seller at her guichet. 


The choice of conductor was a clever one, and should have been successful,” 
even though M. Inghilbrecht had never conducted Hoffmann before. But 


the author of How not to conduct * Carmen, * Faust’ and * Pelléas’ is a good 
conductor, with sound ideas on opera (see the relevant chapter in his The 
Conductor’s World). In the event, Edward Downes had to take over at the 
last moment, without even having had a full orchestral rehearsal. He did 


well enough in the circumstances, but with the best will in the world, it is | 


hard to detect in his Freischiitz, Carmen, or Hoffmann, more than a capable 
run-through of the score. His performances convey little sense of dramati® 
movement and shape, of rising to the climaxes, of feeling with the singer 
along the phrases. His Barcarolle was almost unbelievably insensitive. 
Singers? Patzak’s Hoffmann, however striking it may be in the small 
Vienna house, is negligible in Covent Garden—what an extraordinary piec® 
of casting! Hermann Uhde, in rather a heavy, hammy way, made something 
of the four baritone roles: he would be better if he could take things a little 
more easily and not be so rough—and it is easy to think of baritones nearef 
home who would have been as effective. Hoffmann’s three loves wert 
better: Mattiwilda Dobbs (got up in the oddest way) ran down most 
beautifully, but fell short of the requisite mechanical perfection in her bursts 
of floridity; Elsie Morison was a touching Antonia; Eleanor Houston 
could, with advantage, have made her voice and demeanour more languorous. 
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Dr Miracle and Antonia in Act II, (Uhde and Morison) 


Patzak as Hoffmann, Nilsson as Frantz, Howitt as Nicklaus 


None of the cast could successfully project the English dialogue. Uhde 
came nearest to it, Patzak furthest, for he hastily shed each line as if it were 


uston ; : , ; : 
a relief to have it over. All in all, this was not a very jolly entertainment. A. P. 


rous. 
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Above: The Prologue in Luther's Tavern 


Below: The Venice Scene 

















Covent Garden. Wozzeck (November 3) 

This was the tenth performance of Wozzeck at Covent Garden (which is 
to say the tenth of Sumner Austin’s production), and the first which Erich 
Kleiber has not conducted. Yet orchestrally it was hardly inferior to the 
previous nine: partly because the Covent Garden Orchestra knows the opera 
well by now (should I say ‘still’?), having learned it under the best possible 
conductor; partly because Reginald Goodall, who conducted, excels in such 
music, feels it deeply, and commands the performers—it is gratifying to see 
that his great gifts are now being aptly used at Covent Garden. The per- 
formance did not have the calculated gruesome lucidity of Kleiber’s, but it 
was shot through with compassion, and did not want for precision nor 
clarity in any of the most complex scenes. 

Two of the cast were new. Elfriede Wasserthal, the only guest of the com- 
pany, makes a more natural figure of Marie, less raddled with lust than 
Goltz’s, but on the other hand more full-blooded, as it were, than Marea 
Wolkowsky’s performance. Sexual instinct is only part of Marie’s character. 
Wasserthal’s voice is not beautiful—it does not need to be—but it is firm and 
can sound tender on occasion; other emotions in her portrayal were not 
vocally realized to conviction. She sang the last line of the lullaby (/auter, 
kiihler Wein muss es sein, starting on top B flat) so softly that I, in an advan- 
tageous seat for voices, could not hear it clearly, and hundreds cannot have 
heard it at all. The two principal drawbacks in her performance, however, 
were her poor pronunciation of the English text, and her extravagant 
grimacing and posturing—perhaps this was a deliberate piece of period acting, 
modelled on UFA’s tragic heroines, but it does not fit the rest of the 
production. 

Edgar Evans has been moved up to the part of the Drum Major, for which 
his style of acting and physique suit him; his voice was not powerful enough 
though he could generally be heard, and his enunciation was good. His 
make-up was tentative. The others were as before: Jess Walters even more 
touching and meaningful as Wozzeck than before; Parry Jones even more 
smug and ludicrous as the Captain; Frederick Dalberg’s Doctor complacently 
inhuman (the words could be more incisively delivered); Michael Langdon, 
David Tree, Edith Coates all admirable. William McAlpine is left in 
presumably sole charge of Andres, and plays him unobtrusively almost to a 
fault; the tempo of O Tochter, liebe Tochter in the beergarden scene gave him 
no chance with his bravura, and his top C was inaudible. And, by the way, 
the chorus.still does not bring out the tune of Ein Jager aus Kurpfalz; in the 
first two lines Berg makes the effect of a rising scale, but one hears only a 
drunken bawl at Covent Garden. One other member of the cast, the excellent 
pianist in the pub scene, was not named in the programme: he looked like 
John Gardner. 

The production remains in good state, though some details of action did 
not come off as before: the scuffle in the second scene (before Mensch, bist 
du toll), the window-slamming in the third, for example. On the other 
hand, the last scene of the first act, Marie’s seduction, went better than before. 
I am not happy about the spider’s web lighting of the doctor’s study: it 
seems overdone. Otherwise the lighting remains most apt and effective; it 
was good to see a credit in the programme to the late Louis Yudkin for this. 
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What a wonderful opera Wozzeck is! I did not do any preparatory revision 
before going this time, and was afraid I should have forgotten a lot. But, 
thanks to the clinging power of Berg’s invention, and to the spirit of the 
performance, nothing seemed obscure. The audience was thin; readers 
are advised to take every possible opportunity to come to close terms with 
Wozzeck. At every hearing something more is added to admiration of it. 

W.S.M. 


New Theatre, Cardiff. Welsh National Opera. The Sicilian Vespers (Novem- 
ber 1). 

Vespri and Nabucco both performed in one theatre within the space of 
three days; I doubt whether that has ever happened in Italy! Yet here is 
the young Welsh National Opera Company putting on these two works in a 
repertory season—and many Verdi enthusiasts travelling to South Wales 
from all over the country to hear them. We shall become an operatic nation 
yet! 

Earlier this year, the City Opera Club gave the first performances of this 
work to have been heard since 1859, and even on that occasion much of the 
Verdi spell worked. In Cardiff, on a larger stage, with a lusty Welsh chorus, 
a professional orchestra (the Bournemouth Symphony), and such experienced 
singers as Ruth Packer, Roderick Jones and Hervey Alan in the cast, things 
went even better. Weaknesses there were—the new Bournemouth Orchestra 
has not yet begun to learn how to accompany singers from the pit; the 
conductor, Frederick Berend, was too lethargic, there was little excitement; 
the producer Anthony Besch was too fond of the platforms and rostrum 
which cluttered up much of the stage; the ballet was ludricrous. 

Yet, despite all that, there was much that was very effective. The chorus 
after a shaky start, sang with enormous vigour and effect; some of the group 
ings and lighting—especially in the ballroom scene, were very striking it 
the Ebert-Rennert way; we heard a fine new tenor, Brychan Powell, erstwhik 
a member of the Glyndebourne chorus, now embarking on a soloist’s careei 
(he sang Edgardo in Lucia at Ilford recently); he should beware of under 
taking parts that are too heavy for him at this stage of his development, for 
he was inclined to sing under the note. Miss Packer, for reasons best knows 
to herself, did not sing out much of the evening, but she produced some ravish 
ing soft singing, and,as always, sang with authority; she is surely the neares 
approach to a real Verdi soprano among our native singers. Roderick Jone 
gave a most impressive performance as Monforte, but his voice has becom 
rather ugly and he tried to make it larger than it really is. Hervey Alan gavé 
one of the best performances I remember seeing or hearing from him @ 
Procida, my only criticism about him was his strange wig and costume; ht 
looked for all the world as if he had strayed out of some Russian opera. 

All in all, an enjoyable experience, well worth the journey. One musi 
remember that the standard from which this company is to be judged # 
somewhat different from Glyndebourne or Covent Garden. After all, one 
does not measure the Munich Opera with the same yard-stick as, say, 


Augsburg. 
H.D.R. 
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Amateur Performances 


Midland Music Makers. Masaniello (Auber) (October 8) 

After The Huguenots, William Tell and The Crusaders (1 Lombardi), 
Mr Arthur Street and his enthusiasts in Birmingham have turned this year 
to another underdog opera, Auber’s La Muette de Portici, and made an 
eloquent case for it as an unjustly neglected masterpiece. Some of the 
melodies are primitive and shapeless (like an unfocused photograph), 
coarse, and the choruses are apt to find themselves stranded precariously 
on a tonic chord that Auber had not the resource to move away from. But 
there are some fine tunes, too. Elvira, the soprano, has an insidious rondino, 
O moment enchanteur, in her first scene. The duet for Masaniello and 
Pietro, Amour sacré de la patrie, has the tingling vitality that explains why 
it fired the Belgians to revolt against their Dutch masters. No doubt it 
shows lack of imagination that Auber resorts three times to the barcarolle 
for portrayal of the fisher folk, but each of the barcarolles is delightful: 
the happy first example returns pathetically in the last act when its singer, 
Masaniello, has gone mad; the second mingles with a _ conspiratorial 
chorus; and the strange tritone in the first line of the third barcarclle begins 
like a quaint out-of-tune trick, only in the third verse to reveal, through 
the text, its sinister implications. There is some lusty chorus work, and 
a prayer that the Music Makers ambitiously essayed a capella (an off-stage 
clarinet, pianissimo, might have helped here). 

The production by Arthur Street was extremely fluent and used the small 
stage of the Midland Institute with such confidence that it never seemed 
cramped or unsuitable for a very Grand Opera. There were some splendid 
tableaux, and the lighting was efficient and suggestive (though at this per- 
formance something strange and not apparently fortuitous happened at 
the beginning of the second scene, showing a mountain at one moment, 
and no mountain thereafter). Juanita Waterson’s sets were decorative 
and evocative, clean and bright of colour, hard but not obtrusive of line. 

The vocal music had two real assets in an Elvira who sings florid music, 
in tune and time, musically and as if it were easy, and a Masaniello with 
a delightful tenor vcice. Fenella, the heroine who cannot burst into song (the 
original singer of the role lost her voice shortly before the first performance) 
can look comical as she ranges the gamut of emotion in mime; but in this 
production the actress held all our sympathies and never provoked even a 
smile. A smile I had to yield to the pleasant singer of Pietro, for he moved 
about the stage with the authoritative but wooden gait of Jacques Tati’s 
M. Hulot. 

A heartily enjoyable and most instructive venture. What will Mr Street 
and his colleagues tackle next? Lucia, or Puritani, or something like La 
Vestale? Or will it be Rossini’s Armide (perhaps he has some more tenors 
up his sleeve like this Masaniello—I hope so)? I look forward to next year’s 
production, in any case. 

W.S.M. 
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The Yugo-Slav National Opera and Ballet. 

As we go to press we learn that this company from Zagreb will be appearing in 
London at the Stoll Theatre for a three-weeks season, beginning on January 24. 
1955. The repertory will include Prince Igor, Ero the Joker (Gotovac) conducted 
by the composer, Pagliacci, and the ballets, Romeo and Juliet (Prokofiev), The Devil 
in the Village (Frank Lhotka) and The Gingerbread Heart (Baranovic). The company 
will total 240 artists, including the National Opera Orchestra of 70, a chorus of 79 
and a ballet of 50. The season will be presented by Peter Daubeny Presentations 
Ltd., by arrangement with Eugene Iskoldoff Productions. 


Owing to a typographical error, the date of the London Opera Club’s Debate at 
the Arts Council on ‘Opera in English or in the Original Language,” was given as 
December 17. In actual fact, the debate took place on November 17. The per- 
formance of Martha at the Recital Room, Festival Hall will take place on December 5 
and not December 1, as announced last month. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR DECEMBER 


Dec. 3 Troilus and Cressida, from Covent Garden (Act I, Home; complete, 
Third). English libretto, O.U.P., Conduit Street, W.1. Price 3s. 6d. 
5 Elisir d’ Amore, Cetra recording. 


9 Elisir, H.M.V. recording. Italian libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent 
Street, W.1. Price 2s. 6d. 

12 Turandot, R.A.I. recording. Italian libretto, Ricordi. Price 2s. 6d. 

19 Lohengrin, Bayreuth recording. German/English libretto, Decca, 
Brixton Road, S.W.9. Price 2s. 6d. 

26 Hansel und Gretel, Columbia recording. German/English libretto, 
E.M.I., Great Castle Street, W.1. Price 4s. 6d. 

30 Freischiitz, from Covent Garden (Home). English libretto, O.U.P., 
Conduit Street, W.1. Price 3s. 


Readers of OPERA may have already noticed that in recent months we have 
occasionally increased the number of our pages from 64 to 68. Beginning next 
month, January 1955, we hope that each issue will regularly contain four or eight 
more pages. 

Two new series of articles will also be beginning next month: one by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, who also joins our editorial board, entitled ‘A Gallery of Great 
Singers,’ dealing with the De Reszkes. Melba, Calvé, Maurel, etc., and illustrated 
by hitherto unpublished photographs from the private collection of Lady Juliet 
Duff: and the other, a series of articles on the British National Opera Company 
by Cedric Wallis. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date 

Nov. 

29 Rosenkavalier 

30 Carmen 

Dec. 

1 (m) _ 

1 (e) | Hoffmann 

2 Rosenkavalier 

3 Troilus (1st. Perf.) 
4 (m) — 

4 (e) Carmen 

6 Troilus 

7 Carmen 

8 Rigoletto 

9 Tristan (in German) 
10 Troilus 

11 

11 (e) | Tristan (in German) 
13 Hoffmann 

14 Aida 

15 Tristan (in German) 
16 Ballet 

17 Tristan (in German) 
18 Ballet 

18 (e)| Hoffmann 

20 Aida 

21 Troilus 

22 Freischitz 

23 Ballet 

24 Closed 

25 Closed 

25 (e) 

27 Ballet 

27 (e) Ballet 

26 Aida 

2s Ballet 

30 Freischiitz 

3 Troilus 

Jan 

1 Ballet | 
1 (e) Ballet 


COVENTGARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


Fledermaus 
Faust 


Ballet 
Seraglio 
Faust 
Ballet 
Figaro 


Luisa Miller 
Ballet 


Consul 
Faust 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Boheme 


Faust 
Fledermaus 
Ballet 


Consul 


CARL ROSA 


Royal Court Theatre 
Liverpool 

Boheme 

Rigoletto 


Hoffmann 
Pagliacci 
Tannhauser 
Carmen 
Traviata 


ITALIAN OPERA 


Opera House 
Manchester 
Bohéme 
Traviata 


Trovatore 
Manon 
Trovatore 
Elisir 
Boheme 
Traviata 








Trovatore 
Boheme 


Giovanni. 
Faust 
Barber 
Giovanni 
Pagliacci 


(End of tour) 


Bartered Bride 


Ballet 


Pearl Fishers 


Bartered Bride 


| Ballet 


Faust 


Hansel:ev. Bohéme 


Closed 
Closed 


Hansel 
Ballet 
Faust 


Ballet:Ev. Pear! 


Fishers 


Bartered Bride 


Consul 


Ballet 
Hansel 


Grand Theatre 
Leeds 
Bohéme 
mat. Elisir:ev. 
Trovatore 
Manon 
Traviata 
Boheme 
Trovatore 
Traviata 


Streatham Hill 
Theatre 
Bohéme 
Traviata 
mat. Elisir:ev. 
Manon 
Trovatore 
Bohéme 
Trovatore 
Traviata 


(End of tour) 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB. December 1-4 


Macbeth (Verdi) 


INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION Winter Gardens, Bournemouth 


Decemter 9. 


THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE Festival Hal! 


January a 


Opera concert, Robert and Alan Pearson, Edith Joyce 
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Opera concert with Laelia Finneberg, Erick Aiken, Kenneth Burnett. 
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Hear MAGDA LASZLO* 


in St. Matthew Passion—Bach 
with Soloists, Chorus & Orchestra 


Conductor: Hermann Scherchen WLP 6401—1/4 


She also sings 


Italian Classic Songs 
WLP 5119 


*This great soprano makes her Covent Garden début this season in 
William Walton’s ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 


OUTSTANDING RECORDS FROM 
THE NIXA CATALOGUE 


Les PECHEURS de PERLES - Bizet 
with Mattiwilda Dobbs as Leila 


Paris Philharmonic Chorus & Orchestra 
Conductor: René Leibowitz PLP 205-1/3 


DON PASQUALE - Donizetti 


with soloists, Vienna Kammerchor 
& Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor: Argeo Quadri WLP 6206-1/2 


Prefix WLP indicates Write for Catalogue 


a Westminster Recording of 33 Complete Operas 


bd 


NIXA RECORD Co. Ltd. 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.€., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 
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MUSICA § DISC 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 


the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 
journals 
Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


HAN 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS -—- RECORDS 
Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 


Specimen copy obtainable on request 
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VIA CARDUCCI, 6 — TELEPHONE 870-015 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. of whose personal attention you are assured 6.46 =: 10 pm. 
| APPRECIATIONS 
** Leoni ! 1 know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quée 3 





Restaurant.”—Eveiy “Laye 


* Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.""—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1! Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 








Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 











Published and distributed for Haro'd Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings. Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London. 
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Look for this cover of ANNA 
POLLACK and MARION 
STUDHOLME in HANSEL AND 
GRETEL on the Christmas MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 


and inside these illustrated features : 


CHRISTOPHER HASSALL on Moking of Troilus 
& Cressida; ARAM KHATCHATURIAN 
on What Soviet Composers Are Aiming At; CARYL 
BRAHMS on Musical Goodwill Towards Men; 
CHARLES REID on Cutting Down the Symphonies ; 
Picture supplement of new opera productions including: 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN at Covent Garden 
on stage and backstage; ERO THE JOKER by Yugosicv 
National Opera IVAN PETROV visiting Russian 
boss, by Victor Gorodinsky; Personality of the Month: 
ALBERT SAMMONS: MUSIC MAN'S DIARY; 
Reports from correspondents in New York, Paris, Brussels, 
Switzerland, West Germany, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, etc. Back-stoge pictures; 
reviews of new music in London; new records, books, 
scores; DATES—cii Britain guide to music and 


now on sale ? | '6 opera in December and more than 40 new photographs 


Order from a newsagent, or post Is. 8d. (10s. for 6 og o— the publishers at 
1 Lower Belgrave St., London, S. 


HANSOM BOOKS LTD. also publish Films and Filming, Dance and Dancers, Plays and Players. 
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CONRAD’S 


Ballet & Opera 
Calendar 1955 


* 


Once again 
capturing the elusive beauty 
of the Ballet and the 
scenic glory of the Opera in 
25 sparkling black and white 
action pictures. 
complete with a distinctive 
Calendar block on 
every page. 

PRICE : 4/3 each 


at all good stationers 


CONRAD’S FINE ART PUBLISHING CO 
193 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











‘¢ These Recorders 


will discourse most eloquent 


e f°? 9 
uJ 
muSsIUC. 
(As Hamiet almost said in Act lil, Scene !i) 


How much more fortunate we ordinary music-lovers are than the 
princes and nobles of Shakespeare's day ! 

A Grundig Tape Recorder will capture for us for ever every shade 
of tone and interpretation, and give back to us, as often as we want 
to hear it, a performance identical with the original, no matter 
whether that original was solo voice or chorus, solo instrument or 
full orchestra. Not a single note is blurred. 

The Grundig has to be heard to be believed. Music-lovers should 
make a note to ask for a demonstration at their nearest radio shop. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE GRUNDIG ARE: 
Easy push-button controls. Magic Eye for accurate tuning. 
Place Indicator. Automatic Stop. Recordings no longer wanted 
automatically erased by subsequent recordings ; safety device to 
prevent accidental erasure. 





TK 819 


Single-Speed Tape Recorder Frequency Two-Speed Tape Recorder. Frequency 
range 50 c.p.s. 10 9,000 c.p.s. Price: range 40 c.p.s. to 14,000 c.p.s. Price: 
65 ens. less microphone. Moving Coil 95 ens. less microphone. Ribbon 
Microphone : 6 gens Crystal Microphone: 12 ens. Moving Coil 
Microphone: 4} gns. Microphone: 6 ens. 

Most Radio and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig 

Ask for a demonstration today or write for folder to 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LTD., Kidbrooke Park Road, London, S.E.3 


(Eletronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co., Ltd.) 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














